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Week Ending Friday, September 25, 1998 


Remarks in a Meeting With the 
President’s Advisory Board on Race 


September 18, 1998 


[Chairman John Hope Franklin and other 
members of the advisory board made opening 
remarks. Former Governor of Minnesota and 
board member William F. Winter reminded 
the President of a photograph he was shown 
of Gov. Winter's grandson’s elementary 
school class in Oxford, Mississippi, a year 
ago, which he had enlarged. | 


The President. What a wonderful poster! 


[Gov. Winter then read a letter to the Presi- 
dent from one student and then presented the 
President a book of letters from the entire 
class. | 


The President. Isn't that great? Maybe I 
ought to read that to people. 

Gov. Winter. And they want you to come 
visit their class. [Laughter] 

The President. This is your grandson's 
class? 

Gov. Winter. That’s my grandson’s class. 
That's right. 

Chairman Franklin. 
classroom. 

Gov. Winter. We had a great day down 
there. 

Chairman Franklin. We did, indeed. 

Board Member Linda Chavez-Thomp- 
son. And I have to follow that? [Laughter] 
I didn’t bring a book. 

The President. This is beautiful, too. 
Nice. 


We went to the 


[Ms. Chavez-Thompson and Board Members 
Thomas H. Kean and Angela E. Oh made 
brief remarks. | 


Chairman Franklin. There’s one thing 
Angela didn’t do; she didn’t tell you that she’s 
going to write a book saying, “How Being 
A Member Of The Advisory Board Changed 
My Life.” [Laughter] 


The President. It’s here on the tape, the 
first chapter. [Laughter] 


[Board Member Robert Thomas made brief 
remarks and joked if the board does not do 
something “big, huge, tremendous, way be- 
yond the norm” on education, it will “just 
be perfuming the pig.” 


The President. We had a long discussion 
about where that came from. [Laughter] I 
thought I never heard it before you said it, 
but I like it. I’m going to use it shamelessly. 
[Laughter] ; 


[Mr. Thomas continued his remarks, and 
then Board Member Suzan D. Johnson Cook 
spoke. In concluding her remarks, she asked 
the President to sign her son’s class picture 
and then presented the President a book enti- 


tled, “Too Blessed To Be Stressed.”’| 


The President | accept that. That’s great. 

Ms. Cook. And so we're praying for you, 
and we thank you so much for flying on Air 
Force One and eating ribs with you. Thank 
you. [Laughter] 

The President. You need to tell me how 
you want me to sign that, and I’ve got a spe- 
cial pen, and we'll sign it, and I'll bring it 
over there. 


[Laura Harris, consultant to the advisory 
board on Native American issues, explained 
the diversity of her son’s ethnic background 
and joked that since she began her work with 
the board, her son and the family can no 
longer refer to their “Scot-Irish-Oklahoman” 
grandfather as a “redneck.” | 


The President. That’s a real advance. 
[Laughter] 


(Ms. Harris closed by thanking the President 


for the government-to-government relation- 


ship between the Federal Government and 
tribal governments. Chairman Franklin con- 
curred it was a great help to the board's de- 
liberations. | 
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The President. You know, let me just 
say—I’ll be very brief, because I know we’re 
supposed to go over to this other deal, and 
I think Linda’s got to go. But I just want 
to thank you for doing this and for being 
brave enough to do it. 

I knew when we started that all of us would 
be subject to some criticism because, num- 
ber one, we couldn’t solve every problem in 
America overnight related to race; number 
two, you could almost relate every problem 
in America to race; and number three, in a 
cynical and weary world, it’s easy to devalue 
the importance of people going in good faith 
to raise the consciousness and quicken the 
conscience and kind of lift the spirits of other 
people and encourage them to do the right 
thing, and then to figure out—it is a complex 
thing, figuring out how much of this is policy, 
how much of this is dialog, how much of this 
is community, how much of this is almost 
spiritual. 

I think you have really made a heroic effort 
to come to grips with all of these elements 


and to make this a very important milestone 
on America’s journey here, and I hope you'll 
always be proud of it. I really think—you 
know, it was a big risk. I knew a lot of people 


would say, “Well, we didn’t do this; we didn’t 
do that; we didn’t do the other thing;” or 
“we said this, and it was wrong.” And prob- 
ably some of that criticism is valid. But when 
you take it all and shake it up, I think there 
is no question that what we did at this mo- 
ment, in the absence of a searing crisis, facing 
a future of incredible kaleidoscopic diversity, 
was a very good thing for our country. And 
I do think that we have to keep it going, and 
I will take all these recommendations seri- 
ously. 

I hope } you all meant what you said today. 
I hope it was a great gift for you, because 
for your country it was a great g gift. 

Chairman Franklin. We are dee »ply 
grateful to you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. Well, I'll see 
you over there. Except Linda, who has an 
excused absence. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. Other partici- 
pants in the meeting were Judith A. Winston, Ex- 
ecutive Director, and Christopher Edley, consult- 
ant, President’s Advisory Board on Race. These 
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remarks were not received in time for publication 
in the appropriate issue. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks to the President’s Advisory 
Board on Race 


September 18, 1998 


Thank you so much. Dr. Franklin, the Ad- 
visory Board, to the Members of the Con- 
gress who are here: Congresswoman Eddie 
Bernice Johnson, Congressman Amo Hough- 
ton, Congressman Jay Dickey, Congressman 
Ed Pastor, Congressman Tom Sawyer, and 
Congressman John Lewis, whose life could 
be a whole chapter of this report. We thank 
you for coming. We thank Mayor Archer, 
Mayor Webb, Mayor Bush, Mayor Floves. 
Governor Thomas of the Gila River Tribe, 
and other distinguished Americans who are 
here today—business, religious, community 
leaders. 

I thank the Attorney General, the Deputy 
Attorney General, Eric Holder, the Secret ary 
of Education, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Secret tary of Trans- 
portation, SBA Administrator Alvarez, Acting 
Assistant AG Bill Lann Lee—I hope I won't 
have to say that “acting” forever—{laugh- 
ter|—our De puty SBA Administrator Fred 
Hochberg. Thank you all for being here. 

I’m especially gratified by the presence of 
a large number of Cabinet members, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and local leaders here 
today. I thank the head of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, Janet Yellen, for being 
here. I'll have more to say about that in a 
moment. Thank you, Rosa Parks, for coming. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
all the people who made this board possible: 
to John Hope Franklin for his wise and pa- 
tient, but insistent, leadership; Reverend 
Suzan Johnson Cook; Angela Oh; Bob Thom- 
as; Linda Chavez-Thompson, who was with 
us in the White House just a moment ago 
but has what I called an excused absence— 
(laughter|—my long-time friends and col- 
leagues, the former Governors of Mississippi 
and New Jersey, Bill Winter and Tom Kean. 
I thank Laura Harris, who has been a won- 
derful consultant for us on Native American 
issues. My good friend Chris Edley, thank 
you for what you have done. I thank Judy 
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Winston and the staff of the President’s Ini- 
tiative on Race for the remarkable job they 
have done, and Id like to thank the people 
in the White House who worked with them, 
but especially Minyon Moore, Maria 
Echaveste, and before her, Sylvia Mathews. 
Thank you all so much for what you have 
done. 

Now, some time ago, John Hope Franklin 
said, “The task of trying to reshape our soci- 
ety to bring about a climate of racial healing 
is so enormous, it strains the imagination.” 
Well, again I'd say, I'd like to thank John 
Hope Franklin, the rest of this board, and 
the staff for straining their imaginations and 
finding the energy to take on this tremendous 
task of focusing the Nation’s attention on 
building one America for the new century. 

Often, this has meant enduring criticism, 
some of it perhaps justified, some of it I have 
questioned, because, as Dr. Franklin said, no 
one could solve this problem in 15 months 
since it has not been resolved in all of human 
history to anyone’s complete satisfaction. But 
they have taken on the endeavor. And it has 
been a magnificent journey. They have 
crossed this country, the length and breadth 
of America. They have seen all different 
kinds of people. 

For them, it has been a journey across our 
land, a journey across our culture, a journey 
across our history, and a journey, I imagine, 
for all of them across their own personal lives 
and experiences. They've gone from Silicon 
Valley to Oxford, Mississippi, to the Fairfax 
County school district across the river here, 
where there are students from more than 100 
different national and ethnic groups, 150 dif- 
ferent national and ethnic groups. 

We knew that no effort could solve all the 
challenges before us, but I thank this board 
because they have helped America to take 
important steps forward. I also thank Ameri- 
cans—unbelievable numbers of Americans— 
from all across the country who have partici- 
pated, all those who wanted to tell their sto- 
ries and all those who were willing to listen. 

They have brought us closer to our one 
America in the 21st century. Out in the coun- 
try, they found a nation full of people with 
common sense, good will, a great hunger to 
move beyond division to community, to move 
from the absence of discrimination to the 
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presence of opportunity to the spirit of genu- 
ine reconciliation. This board has raised the 
consciousness and quickened the conscience 
of America. They have moved us closer to 
our ideal, but we have more to do. 

I want to say, I am especially proud of the 
work that every member of our administra- 
tion has tried to do. When I look out here 
at the Secretary of Labor, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Secretary Cuomo, Secretary Riley, Sec- 
retary Slater, Aida Alvarez, Janet Yellen, all 
these people who work for me, they know 
that we care about this, and they have really 
worked hard to do you proud, and I thank 
them, too. But we have more to do. 

You know, for more than two centuries we 
have been committed to the ideas of freedom 
and equality, but much of our history has 
been defined by our struggle to overcome 
our steadfast denial of those ideals and, in- 
stead, start to live by them. It has been a 
hard road. It is rooted deeply in our own 
history, as John Hope Franklin said. Indeed, 
I believe it is rooted in the deeper impulses 
that trace their beginnings back to the dawn 
of human society: the mistrust, the fear, the 
hatred of those who are the other, those who 
are them, not us. 

In the area of race, it has been a special 
burden because you can see people who are 
different from you. And with Native Ameri- 
cans, it’s been a special burden because we 
took land that was once theirs. With African- 
Americans, it’s been a special burden be- 
cause we all have to confront the accumu- 
lated weight of history that comes from one 
people enslaving another. 

But with every area of racial tension, if you 
strip it all away, you can go back to the dawn 
of time, when people first began to live in 
societies and learned they were supposed to 
mistrust and fear and hate people who were 
not in their crowd. We see it manifest around 
the world in our time. We’ve seen it between 
the Catholics and Protestants in Northern 
Ireland, going on for hundreds of years— 
thank God, I hope, about to end. We've seen 
it with the Hutus and the Tutsis in Rwanda. 
We've seen it with the Arabs and the Jews 
in the Middle East; with the Serbs, the 
Croats, the Muslims in Bosnia; today, the 
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Serbs and the Albanians in Kosovo. In Amer- 
ica we see it manifest, still, in racial dif- 
ferences but also in religious and political dif- 
ferences, as well. 

In whatever manifestation, I think we have 
to begin with one clear understanding: When 
we approach others with discrimination and 
distrust, when we demean them from the be- 
ginning, when we believe our power can only 
come from their subjugation, their weakness, 
or their destruction, as human beings and as 
citizens, we pay a terrible price. 

Our Founders were pretty smart people. 
They knew we weren't perfect, but we need- 
ed to strive for perfect ideals. And they built 
us a country based on a Constitution that was 
literally made for reconciliation, for the hon- 
orable and principled resolution of dif- 
ferences, rooted in a simple proposition that 
God created us all equal. 

Now, because they created a freedom of 
religion, they couldn’t write in the Constitu- 
tion, therefore the first and most important 
commandment is this, to love your neighbor 
as yourself. But what they did write in that 
Constitution is, you are commanded to re- 
spect and treat your neighbor as yourself. 
That's still a pretty good guidepost for what 
we have to do. 

On the eve of a new millennium, our coun- 
try is more free and equal than ever before, 
but we have to keep going until everybody 
has a chance to live out his or her dreams 
according to his or her capacities and efforts; 
until everyone has a chance at a good job, 
a decent house on a safe street, health care 
and education for their children; and most 
of all, the chance to be treated with dignity 
and respect and to reap the full rewards of 
citizenship; to relish what is different about 
themselves but respect what is different 
about others. 

We know that gaps still exist in all these 
areas between the races, and we must work 
to bridge them. We must bridge the oppor- 
tunity gaps. We must build an America 
where discrimination is something you have 
to look in the history books to find. We have 
to do a lot of things to achieve that. Let me 
just try to say what my thoughts are, kind 
of following up on what Dr. Franklin said. 

The first thing we have to do is keep the 
conversation going. A real gap in perceptions 
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still exists among the American people. Some 
believe that this is no longer really an issue, 
or it’s just something that occurs when some- 
thing terribly outrageous happened, as did 
in Jasper, Texas. But it’s not just that. It’s 
an issue in the back of someone’s mind every 
time a police officer of one race pulls over 
somebody else of another race. It’s an issue 
in the back of everyone’s mind every time 
a perfectly normal child is put in a remedial 
class because of the color of his or her skin 
or the income of their parents. 

We should not cline the power 
of dialog and conversation to melt away mis- 
understanding and to change the human 
heart. I am proud to say today that the Na- 
tional Conference for Community and Jus- 
tice, led by Sandy Cloud, who is here, will 
soon convene a group of religious leaders to 
continue this work of fostering racial rec- 
onciliation. And I thank Sandy for taking on 
this important job. 

The second thing we have to do, again to 
echo what Dr. Franklin said, is to make sure 
we have the facts about race in America. A 
lot of us have strong opinions on the subject; 
not all of us have the facts to back them up. 
As a matter of fact, the more I stay in Wash- 
ington, the more I realize that sometimes the 
very ability to hold strong opinions depends 
upon being able to be deaf to the facts. 
[Laughter] That’s why I am very, very 
pleased that the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, under the leadership of Janet Yellen and 
Rebecca Blank, has produced a_ book, 
“Changing America: Indicators of Social and 
Economic Well-Being by Race and Hispanic 
Origin.” And I commend it to all of you. It’s 
also not too big. [Laughter] You can digest 
it with some level of comfort. But it’s a good 
piece of work. This book will help us to un- 
derstand how far we have come and what 
we still need to do in our efforts to extend 
opportunity to all our people. 

Finally, we here in Washington have to act. 
We have put forward in this administration 
and within our balanced budget a com- 
prehensive agenda to expand opportunity for 
all Americans in economic development, 
education, health care, housing, crime, cred- 
it, and civil rights enforcement. Again, I 
thank the Cabinet for their leadership on 
these fronts. 
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Just today, Small Business Administrator 
Aida Alvarez launched two major initiatives 
to streamline the application process for 
loans guaranteed by the SBA for less than 
$150,000, to make this credit available on 
more flexible terms. The size and kind of fi- 
nancing many minority- and women-owned 
businesses so desperately need, as well as 
many other people in inner-city and rural 
areas where the unemployment rate is still 
high. Through these efforts, we estimate 
more than one billion dollars in loans will 
be available to help businesses expand and 
create new jobs. We have to make this oppor- 
tunity available for more Americans. 

I also would like to say I am still hoping 
that in this budget fight in the next few 
weeks, we can pass the economic opportunity 
agenda put forward by Secretary Cuomo and 
the Vice President to provide more commu- 
nity development banks, more job-creating 
initiatives in the inner cities and the isolated 
rural areas where the economic recovery has 
not yet hit. 

Second—[applause|—thank you. Every 
place we went, from north to south to east 
to west, all the people with whom we talked 
recognized that in the future education will 
be even more central to equality than it has 
been in the past. We have to do a great deal 
to set high standards and increase account- 
ability, to eliminate the gaps and resources 
and achievement between the races, to give 
our children the opportunity to attend 
schools where diversity will help to prepare 
them for the world in which they will live. 
We know too many schools are not as good 
as they should be. We know too many stu- 
dents still are caught in a web of low expecta- 
tions, low standards, poor teaching, crowded 
classrooms. 

The budget that I have sent to Congress 
proposes new education opportunity zones to 
reward poor school districts that follow Chi- 
cago’s lead and introduce sweeping reforms, 
to close down failing schools, promote public 
school choice, eliminate social promotion but 
make sure students get the summer school 
and after-school help they need. Today, the 
summer school in Chicago—the summer 
school—is the sixth biggest school district in 
the United States, and over 40,000 kids are 
getting three square meals a day there. So 
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it’s fine to say no more social promotion, if 
you give children the chance to learn and 
grow and do to the best of their ability. [Ap- 
plause] Thank you. 

I am also committed to providing 35,000 
new scholarships to young people who will 
agree to become certified “teachers and then 
teach in our neediest areas. 

Finally, I think it is very important to fund 
our initiative to provide 100,000 teachers to 
lower the average class size to 18 in the early 
grades. It is clear from all the research that 
children who come from the most disadvan- 
taged backgrounds are most likely to have 
permanent learning gains when small classes 
are provided so they can get individualized 
instruction in the early grades. And I think 
it is very important. 

Today the House rejected that idea and 
instead passed a block grant proposal that 
would eliminate accountability, reject the 
idea of national responsibility for helping 
communities to raise standards, improve 
teaching, or bring the benefits of technology 
to our students. I also believe we have to 
pass this proposal to connect every classroom 
and library to the Internet by the year 2000. 
Otherwise, the poor kids will be left further 
behind. 

Now, I think we should be doing more in 
education, not less. Governor Kean said to 
me today, he said, “I like this proposal to 
build or repair 5,000 schools. The problem 
is it’s way too small. You should be doing 
more.” So that voice coming from a distin- 

guished Republican former Governor, I hope 
vill echo loudly on Capitol Hill today. 
[Laughter] 

We have a lot to do here. We have a lot 
to do in the country. We've got to keep the 
connection between what we do here and 
what we do in the country, and that is a lot 
of what this board has recommended. So 
even though the work of the board is over, 
they have given us a continuing mission. 

I will say again: If you look at the life of 
Rosa Parks, if you read the book that John 
Lewis has just produced about his life, if you 
consider the sacrifice of two people who— 
one just came to visit me—Vaclav Havel, the 
President of the Czech Republic, and one 
will be with us in a few days, Nelson 
Mandela, if you look at all this, you see that 
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a people’s greatness only comes when every- 
body has a chance to be great. And it comes 
from, yes, opportunity. It comes from, yes, 
learning. It comes from, yes, the absence of 
discrimination. But it also has to come from 
the presence of reconciliation, from a turning 
away from the madness that life only matters 
if there is someone we can demean, destroy, 
or put down. That is the eternal lesson of 
America. 

We are now given a future of incom- 
parable, kaleidoscopic possibility and diver- 
sity. And somehow we have to implant in the 
soul of every child that age-old seed of learn- 
ing so that the future can be ours. 

Thank you all. God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:40 p.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. In his 
remarks, he referred to Mayor Dennis W. Archer 
of Detroit, MI; Mayor Wellinton Webb of Den- 
ver, CO; Mayor Gordon Bush of East St. Louis, 
IL; Mayor Elizabeth G. Flores of Laredo, TX; 
Gov. Mary Thomas of the Gila River Indian Com- 
munity; President’s Advisory Board on Race 
Chairman John Hope Franklin, members Suzan 
D. Johnson Cook, Angela E. Oh, Robert Thomas, 
Linda Chavez-Thompson, former Gov. William F. 
Winter of Minnesota, and former Gov. Thomas 
H. Kean of New Jersey, consultants Laura Harris 
and Christopher Edley, and Executive Director 
Judith A. Winston. These remarks were not re- 
ceived in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 


Remarks at the White House 
Millennium Lecture With Jazz 
Musicians 

September 18, 1998 


[The opening remarks by the First Lady and 
the President were made in a video presen- 
tation to the audience. | 


The First Lady. Good evening and wel- 
come to the White House. The theme we 
have chosen for the millennium is “Honor 
the Past, Imagine the Future.” This lecture 
continues a series of millennium evenings 
with scholars, scientists and other creative in- 
dividuals which we are holding to commemo- 
rate and celebrate this milestone. 

The President. With the millennium, we 
must now decide how to think about our 
commitment to the future. Thomas Paine 
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said, a long time ago, “We have it in our 
power to begin the world over again.” We 
have always believed that in this country, and 
we must now take it upon ourselves to take 
stock as we approach this new millennium 
to commit ourselves to begin the world over 
again for our children, our children’s chil- 
dren, for people who will live in a new cen- 
tury. 

It is to the people of that new century that 
we must all offer our very best gifts. It is 
for them that we will celebrate the millen- 
nium. 


[The video presentation concluded, and the 
First Lady then made brief remarks. | 


The President. Thank you very much. La- 
dies and gentlemen, I want to join Hillary 
in welcoming all our musicians here tonight 
and all the jazz fans. I thank, in particular, 
President Havel and Mrs. Havel for being 
here. When I was in Prague, the President 
took me to a jazz club, gave me a saxophone 
he had personally inscribed, and provided me 
with a band that covered my sins. [Laughter] 
And then he accompanied me on the tam- 
bourine, made a CD of it, and sent it to me, 
so I’m actually a recording artist—({laugh- 
ter|—thanks only to Vaclav Havel. I also want 
to thank the First Lady for having the idea 
for these millennium evenings and for agree- 
ing eagerly to my entreaty that at least one 
of them ought to be devoted to this unique 
American contribution to the creativity of the 
world. 

A little more than a century ago, a famous 
composer arrived on our shores and was 
amazed by what he heard: African-American 
music, blues and spirituals, street songs and 
work songs. It was unlike anything he had 
heard in Europe or, in fact, anywhere else 
in the world. After hearing these new, 
uniquely American sounds, he wrote: “Amer- 
ica can have her own music, a fine music, 
growing up from her soil and having its own 
special character. The natural voice of a free 
and great nation.” Those words were written 
by the great Czech composer Antonin 
Dvorak in 1892. It is especially fitting, there- 
fore, that we have a worthy successor of 
Czech greatness in the President of the 
Czech Republic here with us tonight. 
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In time, the music Dvorak heard became 
what we know today as jazz. And jazz became 
the soundtrack of this, the American century. 
Like America itself, it is inventive and bold, 
vital and free, respectful of its roots, yet al- 
ways changing, always becoming, always rein- 
venting itself. The great drummer and band 
leader Art Blakey once said, “No America, 
no jazz.” This was no mere boast. Jazz could 
only have happened here because it is music 
born of the American experience, and it gives 
voice, eloquent, insistent voice, to our Amer- 
ican spirit. 

Like our country, jazz is a cultural cross- 
roads where the rhythms of Africa meet the 
musical instruments of Europe, where black 
meets white and Latino, where New Orleans 
meets the southside of Chicago and 52d 
Street. And like our democracy, jazz provides 
a framework for flowing dialog, a basis for 
brilliant improvisation, a point of reference 
and a point of departure. It poses challenges 
and seeks resolution, finding it in the coordi- 
nated efforts of the community as well as in 
the unique voice of the individual, synco- 
pation and solo. Like me, you're probably 
eager to hear some of the music, so please 
join me in welcoming two remarkable musi- 
cians who are our hosts for this evening. 

Marian McPartland, as you all know, plays 
improvisational jazz piano and has now been 
playing it quite wonderfully for over seven 
decades. With just as much energy and en- 
thusiasm—I should not have said _ that. 
[Laughter] I had the chart here, that’s the 
point where I should have ad libbed, but I 
didn’t. [Laughter] The thing that I really ap- 
preciate is that Marian has long been intro- 
ducing young students to jazz, even introduc- 
ing them to Duke Ellington himself a num- 
ber of years ago. 

And in the great tradition of Duke Elling- 
ton, Wynton Marsalis is a distinguished com- 
poser, big band leader, devoted advocate for 
the arts and education. It is no wonder that 
last year he became the first jazz artist to 
win the Pulitzer Prize for music. And he may 
be the only musician in our lifetime to be 
virtually universally acclaimed as the finest 
player of his instrument in either classical or 
jazz mediums. 

Wynton, Marian, the stage is yours. 
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[At this point, the evening’s program pro- 


ceeded. | 


The President. Thank you, Dianne. 
Thank you, Billy. Thank all of our wonderful 
musicians. And I want to say a special word 
of thanks to Marian and to W ynton for show- 
ing us how much jazz can tell us about our 
country, our century, our deepest aspirations. 

I did grow up loving jazz. I was inspired, 
moved by the agility of Charlie Parker and 
Sonny Rollins, by the inventiveness of 
Thelonious Monk, by the incredible inven- 
tive genius of John Coltrane and the incom- 
parable Miles Davis. They and many others 
opened my ears and opened the ears of mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens to a music that 
was profoundly human and distinctly Amer- 
ican. 

But if jazz is an American invention, it cer- 
tainly travels well—from club to concert hall, 
from coast to coast, across the oceans and 
back, returning with the imprint of other cul- 
tures and new influences. Music that began 
as American at the core truly has become 
now the music of the world. 

Jazz is also, as it has long been, the inter- 
national language of liberation, what a man 
named Willis Conover called the “Music of 
Freedom.” For more than 40 years during 
the cold war, Willis Conover hosted the jazz 
program on the Voice of America. Dictators 
banned it and jammed his broadcasts be- 
cause they understood the power of jazz to 
unleash the human spirit. But they could not 
stop the music. Six nights a week, as Conover 
started his show with the first bars of “Take 
the A Train,” 30 million listeners in the So- 
viet bloc would join him for the ride. As far 
away as China and as recently as 1989, stu- 
dents at Tiananmen Square hummed the 
tunes they heard on the Voice of America, 
Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie. It became 
sort of a not-so-secret code in the struggle 
for human rights. 

Tonight we are honored by the presence 
of someone who has stood at the frontline 
of that struggle and who can tell us the mean- 
ing of jazz for those yearning to be free. A 
few years ago, as I said tonight, when we 
were in Prague, we even performed a few 
tunes together. Please join me in welcoming 
an artist and a leader whose work is a tribute 
to the human spirit, and who perhaps will 
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tell us a little bit about the impact of jazz 
on his Velvet Revolution, President Vaclav 
Havel of the Czech Republic. 

[President Havel made brief remarks, after 
which the program continued with a ques- 
tion-and-answer session with participants 
linked to the performance around the world. | 


The First Lady. This is from Sarah Miles 
in Havasu, Alberta, Canada. Subject: Influ- 
ences of jazz. Question: Mr. President, how 
did jazz influence your choice of going into 
public service over private business? We love 
you in Alberta. Respectfully. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, my first thought is 
that when I was younger in my teens, I used 
to do this a lot. And I was honest enough 
to know when I was doing it that while I 
was never happier doing anything else, I 
knew I'd never be as good as these guys, so 
I figured I had to get a day job. [Laughter] 

That's a very good question. I had never 
thought about it before, but I think the an- 
swer is, my association with music and the 


discipline and long hours of preparation it 


took and the joy it brought, particularly when 
I got into jazz, had a lot in common with 
what I love about public service. It is about 
communication; it’s about creativity but co- 
operation, as Wynton said earlier. And like 
jazz, 1 don’t think you can be really, really 
good at it unless you care about other people 
and have a good heart, like these guys do. 
Thank you. 


[The question-and-answer session contin- 
ued. | 


The President. Well, we should probably 
end with the question. You know, one of the 
things that I'd like to say, I'd like to com- 
pliment the recording companies who have 
put out CD’s recently, of all of Ella 
Fitzgerald’s recordings for example. And I 
would like to encourage all the people who 
are involved in this business to think about, 
as a way of celebrating the millennium, to 
look at all the great jazz music that is still 
available in any condition over the last dec- 
ades and think about packaging anything that 
is not yet now in mint condition—the best 
available condition—in making it widely 
available, because I think that is very, very 
important. A lot of young people will listen 
to this, will carry it on, will imagine it and 
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play it—as Marian said—if they have access 
to it. So that’s a great, great question and 
a great way to end. 

We can’t know everything that will happen 
in the new millennium, but I'll bet you one 
thing we know. When you hear American 
jazz coming back transformed as Brazilian 
music or African music, as Hillary and I have 
in our trips around the world, I think jazz 
will be a big part of it. And all of you who 
are part of this night tonight will know that 
all of your work will live well into this new 
century and into this new millennium. And 
the world will be a better place because of 
it. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 7:30 

m. in the East Room at the White House. In 
Fis remarks, he referred to President Vaclav Havel 
of the Czech Republic and his wife, Dagmar 
Havlova; jazz vocalist Dianne Reeves; and jazz pi- 
anist and historian Billy Taylor. These remarks 
were not received in time for publication in the 
appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
September 19, 1998 


Good morning. I want to talk to you this 
morning about what I believe we must do 
to continue building a stronger America for 
our children and our grandchildren in the 
21st century. 

We're in a time of great prosperity and 
even greater promise. For nearly 6 years I've 
done everything in my power to create the 
conditions for that prosperity and to make 
sure all Americans can share in it. Today, we 
have nearly 17 million new jobs, the lowest 
unemployment in 28 years, the lowest infla- 
tion in 32 years, the smallest percentage of 
our people on welfare in 29 years, the lowest 
crime rate in 25 years, and the highest home- 
ownership in history. 

All Americans have a right to be proud 
of what together we have achieved. But we 
can’t let these good times lull us into a dan- 
gerous complacency. The turmoil we see 
today in economies all around the world re- 
minds us that things are changing at a rapid 
rate. We can’t afford to relax. Instead, we 
must use our new prosperity, the resources 
it produces and the confidence it inspires to 
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build a more prosperous future for all our 
people. 

In just 12 days now we will have the first 
balanced budget and the first budget surplus 
since Neil Armstrong walked on the Moon 
in 1969. This remarkable achievement is the 
product of hard work by the American peo- 
ple, by lawmakers of both parties who put 
progress ahead of partisanship. We have 
waited 29 years for this moment. Now we 


must ask ourselves, what should we make of 


it. 

Above all, I believe we must use this mo- 
ment of prosperity to honor the duty across 
generations and strengthen Social Security 
for the 2lst century. Seventy-five million 
baby boomers will be retiring over the next 
two decades. We must act now across party 
lines to make Social Security as strong for 
our children as it has been for our parents. 

In my State of the Union Address I said 
we should reserve every penny of that hard 
won surplus until we had taken the steps to 
save Social Security first. At the same time, 
I did propose tax cuts for education, for the 
environment, to help families pay for child 
care. But not a penny of these cuts comes 
out of the surplus. Every one is fully paid 
for in my balanced budget. 

My plan also provides tax relief to families 
while preserving the strength of the Social 
Security system. That is very important. 
When all the baby boomers retire, there will 
only be about two people working for every 
person drawing Social Security. We can make 
moderate changes now and make sure that 
those who retire will be able to retire in dig- 
nity, without imposing on, burdening, or low- 
ering the standard of living of their children 
and grandchildren. 

Unfortunately, the Republicans in Con- 
gress have a different idea. The black ink in 
the budget hasn’t even had a chance to dry; 
indeed, it hasn’t appeared yet. But they al- 
ready want to drain the surplus to fund a 
tax plan before we make the most of our op- 
portunity, our historic opportunity to save 
Social Security. 

I’ve already made it clear that if Congress 
sends me a bill that squanders the surplus 
before we save Social Security, I will veto 
it. But Republicans in the House of Rep- 
resentatives are proceeding anyway and will 
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try to pass their tax bill next week. I believe 
strongly that this is the wrong way to give 
American families the tax relief they deserve, 
the wrong way to prepare our Nation for the 
challenges of the future. 

So today I say again to the Republican 
leadership: Go back to the drawing board. 
Look at the targeted tax cuts for working 
families I proposed, and we all passed last 
year: $500 per child; a HOPE scholarship for 
the first 2 years of college and college credits 
thereafter; IRA incentives to save for chil- 
dren. They all take effect this year. They'll 
all be on your tax forms in April, and all of 
them are fully paid for. 

So I say to Congress send me a plan like 
that, a plan with targeted tax relief while pre- 
serving all the surplus until we have saved 
Social Security. Send me a plan that rebuilds 
our crumbling schools, that helps working 
families with child care, and supports small 
businesses in getting pension plans—and pay 
for it. 

Send me a tax cut that keeps us on the 
path of fiscal responsibility, that honors our 
obligations to our parents and our children. 
If Congress sends me a tax cut plan like that, 
I'll gladly sign it. This is a time of great hope 
for our Nation but a time where continued 
global economic growth demands continued 
American economic leadership. Fiscal re- 
sponsibility has created our prosperity, and 
fiscal irresponsibility would put it at risk. 

Let’s do the right thing to provide for the 
security of our parents and opportunity for 
our children into the 21st century. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks to the Congressional Black 
Caucus Foundation 


September 19, 1998 


Thank you very much. Thank you. You 
know, Maxine Waters would be so much 
more effective as the chair of the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus if she weren’t so shy and 
retiring—[laughter|—so reluctant to express 
her opinion. [Laughter] 

Thank you, my friends, for years of friend- 
ship. Thank you for the work we began back 
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in 1991. To the chair of the dinner, Congress- 
man Clyburn, and the chair of the Founda- 
tion, Congresswoman Clayton—and con- 
gratulations on your recent outstanding pri- 
mary victory—to the dean of this caucus and 
a great fighter for the American way, John 
Conyers, thank you. 

To two great lions of the century we are 
about to end, Rosa Parks and Dr. Dorothy 
Height. To three great friends of mine who 
have left or are now leaving the Congress, 
Ron Dellums, Floyd Flake, and Louis Stokes, 
I echo everything the Vice President said 
about you. 

And to the family of Congressman Charles 
Diggs, Jr., I thank you for giving the awards 
to Secretary Herman and Secretary Slater, 
to Frank Raines and Congressman Rush and 
the other winners who have given so much 
to our country. 

I thank the members of our administration 
who are here tonight: Attorney General 
Reno, Secretary Cuomo, SBA Administrator 
Alvarez. To the marvelous White House staff 
members who are here: Minyon Moore, 
Goody Marshall, Maria Echaveste, Bob 
Nash, Janis Kearney, Ben Johnson, Al 
Maldon, Tracey Thornton, Cheryl Mills, Ju- 
dith Winston, Betty Currie, Janet Murguia, 
and goodness knows who else is here—they 
hate to miss this dinner. To all the members 
of the administration who are here, along 
with all the members of the caucus, I thank 
you. 

After the speeches which have been given, 
the outstanding remarks of the Vice Presi- 
dent—and let me say one thing about him. 
I sometimes regret that one of the burdens 
of being Vice President is having to brag on 
the President and never getting to brag on 
himself. Many things will be said, good and 
perhaps some not so good, about this admin- 
istration. One thing that will never be in 
question is that in the history of our Republic 
no person has ever held the office of Vice 
President who had more influence on more 
decisions and did more good in more areas 
for more people in this country than Vice 
President Al Gore. 

I have a speech I want to give, but first 
I'd like to say something from the heart. I 
want to thank you for standing up for Amer- 
ica with me. I want to thank you for standing 
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up for me and understanding the true mean- 
ing of repentance and atonement. I want to 
thank you for standing up consistently for 
people over politics, for progress over par- 
tisanship, for principle over power, for unity 
over division. I want to thank you for stand- 
ing up, beyond race, for the very best in 
America. I am very, very grateful. 

I am grateful for what the Congressional 
Black Caucus has done for the past 28 years 
to expand and enhance the promise of Amer- 
ica and to lead our country toward a single 
shining ideal, perhaps captured best in that 
wonderful phrase from John Lewis’ autobiog- 
raphy, “the beloved community,” one that 
dwells not on difference but instead gains 
strength from expanding diversity, one root- 
ed in humane laws and generous spirits in 
which all children’s talents are matched by 
their opportunities, in which all Americans 
join hands and, in John’s words, “coura- 
geously walk with the wind.” God knows your 
journey has not been easy. The winds have 
often blown bitter and cold. But always this 
caucus has walked with the wind. 

Today, because of the long road you have 
walked, the house we call America is safer 
and stronger than ever. As I think back on 
what we have done together in the last 54% 
years, I think of these things. We cut taxes 
for 15 million hard-working families through 
the earned-income tax credit, and when the 
Republicans tried to slash it, we said no. We 
increased the minimum wage to give 10 mil- 
lion Americans a well-deserved raise. And 
now we're trying to increase it again ina way 
that would affect 12 million of our fellow citi- 
zens, to ensure that people who work full 
time can raise their children out of poverty 
and that all people share in the bounty of 
our present prosperity. 

Together we fought for and won the big- 
gest increase in children’s health care in 
more than three decades. It can add insur- 
ance—health insurance—to 5 million chil- 
dren in working families across this country. 
We expanded the Head Start program to 
help our children get off on the right foot, 
and we're going to expand it some more. We 
made it possible for nearly 2 million more 
women and infants to get the nutritional care 
they need. With the Family and Medical 
Leave Act, we gave millions of people the 
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chance to take time off from work to care 
for an ailing parent or bond with a newborn 
child. 

We have opened the doors of higher edu- 
cation with the HOPE scholarship, with 
more Pell grants, with tax credits for all high- 
er education, with the deductibility of stu- 
dent loans. We have done that for every sin- 
gle qualified American who’s willing to work 
for it. Money can neo longer be considered 
an insurmountable obstacle. And you did 
that. You should be very, very proud. 

Together with the Vice President’s leader- 
ship, we created more than 100 empower- 
ment zones and enterprise communities, es- 
tablished community development banks, 
doubled small business loans to minorities 
and tripled them to women. When people 
wanted to scrap affirmative action we said, 
“Mend it. Don’t end it,” because we believe 
the best investment in America makes us all 
stronger. 

Together we shaped and passed the his- 
toric crime bill, overcoming immense pres- 
sure with the Brady bill, the assault weapons 
ban, more police on our streets and, yes, 
more prevention for our children to keep 
them out of trouble in the first place. 

Now, look what you have done: nearly 17 
million jobs, the lowest unemployment rate 
in 28 years, the lowest African-American and 
Hispanic unemployment rates in a genera- 
tion, the lowest African-American poverty 
rate since statistics have been kept, the fast- 
est real wage growth in 20 years, a record 
number of new small businesses every year, 
violent crime down 6 years in a row, and the 
lowest crime rate in 25 years. None of this 
could have happened without the leadership, 
the friendship, the ideas of the Congressional 
Black Caucus. 

And I thank the Vice President for his lit- 
any of our African-American appointments 
and for pointing out—in a phrase I will steal 
the first chance I get—that we are not suc- 
cessful in spite of our diversity; we are suc- 
cessful because of it. We can never say that 
enough. That is the truth, and America is bet- 
ter because all Americans can feel a part of 
this administration. 

Now, here’s the real question: What are 
we to do with this treasured moment of pros- 
perity and progress? What are we do to with 
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our resources? What are we to do with the 
self-confidence it has generated in America? 
Some people think that now is the time to 
kick back and relax. Others seem to think 
they can play games with our future with 
some of the proposals now before the Con- 
gress. I say we can look back a long way to 
the book of Genesis to see what we should 
do. 

Remember Joseph? What did he do in a 
time of plenty? He did not rest. When people 
thought he was too farsighted and too bur- 
densome, he instructed them to stockpile 
rich bounties of grain like sand to the sea. 
He knew the times of plenty had to be the 
busiest, the most productive, the most deter- 
mined times of all. Wisdom and _ history 
teaches us that in times of prosperity we need 
to be more visionary, more vigorous, more 
determined to deal with the long-term chal- 
lenges before us, and that we will only pay 
a price if we indulge ourselves in idleness 
or distractions. 

I say we cannot rest until we save Social 
Security for the 2lst century. Remember 
what we are facing today. In 1993, it was 
projected that the deficit would be about 
$300 billion and rising. In just a few days, 
a little more than a week, we'll have the first 
balanced budget and surplus in 29 years. 
Ninety-two percent—ninety-two percent of 
the gap was closed by the votes of members 
of this caucus and our party without any help. 
Then we did have a bipartisan balanced 
budget bill that had, thanks to your efforts, 
the health care and education initiatives I 
mentioned. 

So now we are going to have a surplus be- 
cause of the hard work and productivity of 
the American people. Some say it’s just a few 
weeks before the election, we ought to have 
a tax cut. I’m not against tax cuts. This year, 
in the balanced budget bill, the American 
people will get, most of them, a $500 tax 
credit for every child at home; the HOPE 
scholarship and other credits for college edu- 
cation; the right to withdraw from an IRA 
without penalty for education, for health 
care, for buying a first-time home. That's a 
good thing. But they’re paid for in the bal- 
anced budget. 

And in my budget there are more tax cuts. 
There are tax cuts for education, to build and 
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repair old schools; tax cuts to help families 
with the cost of child care; tax cuts to help 
small businesses take out pensions for their 
employees who don’t have them today. But 
every one of them is paid for in the balanced 
budget. 

By the time the baby boomers like me— 
and I’m the oldest of them—that’s hard to 
ay. [Laughter] By the time we retire, all of 
us in the baby boom generation, 18 years of 
us, there will only be about two people work- 
ing for every one person drawing Social Se- 
curity if the predictions are right. 

Now, we have three choices. Number one, 
we can do nothing and wait until the crash 
comes, because the present system is not sus- 
tainable, and then we can simply cut the liv- 
ing standards of our seniors. For people like 
me it will be fine; I'll have a good pension. 
But don’t forget, half the people in this coun- 
try over 65 today are out of poverty because 
of Social Security. Or we can wait until that 
day comes, and we can say, “We can’t do 


that to our parents and grandparents, so we 


can just simply raise the taxes a lot on the 
working families of this country to maintain 
the system just exactly as it is.” And in so 
doing, people like me will have to face the 
prospect that we’ve lowered the standard of 
living of our children and our children’s abil- 
ity to raise our grandchildren. Or we can say, 
“If we start now with a sensible, modest pro- 
posal, we can save Social Security and save 
the future for our children and grand- 

children.” I don’t think it’s even close, and 
I don’t think you do either. 

But that means we can’t rest. We have to 
work. We can’t rest until all the children in 
all the communities have a world-class edu- 
cation. We have a budget before the Con- 
gress to hire 100,000 more teachers; to take 
those class sizes in the early grades down to 
18; to rebuild or modernize 5,000 schools; 
to hook all the classrooms in the poorest 
schools, too, up to the Internet by the year 
2000; to reward the school districts that are 
trying to reform and help kids, like Chicago, 
where there are so many kids in summer 
school it’s the sixth biggest school district in 
America and over 40,000 kids get three 
square meals a day there; to hire 35,000 more 
teachers by paying their way through college 
and saying you can pay your student loan off 
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if you'll go into the inner-city or into another 
underserved area and teach our kids who 
need it; by passing Congressman Fattah’s 
high hopes proposal so that we can have the 
ability to mentor kids in junior high school 
and tell them, “If you'll stay out of trouble, 
stay in school, learn your lessons, we will tell 
you right now you will be able to go on to 
college and here’s how much money you will 
get to make sure it gets done.” That’s what 
we have to do. We cannot rest. We have work 
to do. 

We can’t rest until we pass the Patients’ 
Bill of Rights. Now, that sounds like a high- 
flown term. Here’s what it means. It means 
that with 160 million Americans in managed 
care systems, we still don’t think an account- 
ant ought to be making a decision a doctor 
should make. We believe if somebody walks 
out of this dinner tonight and, God forbid, 
is in a car accident, they ought to be able 
to go to the nearest emergency room, not 
one 5 or 6 miles away because it happens 
to be covered by the plan. We believe if 
somebody needs a specialist and their doctor 
says they need a specialist, they ought to be 
able to get a specialist and not be told no. 
We believe if a woman is 6 months pregnant 
and her insurance plan changes carriers, her 
employer, they ought not to be able to tell 
her to get a different obstetrician until after 
the baby is born. That’s what we believe. 

And we believe the other party’s bill is 
wrong for America, because it doesn’t guar- 
antee any of these rights. It enables people 
to invade the privacy of your records even 
more, and it leaves 100 million Americans 
out. We cannot rest. We have work to do. 

We cannot rest while HIV and AIDS is 
escalating in the African-American commu- 
nity. Secretary Shalala just announced the 
first installment of a comprehensive preven- 
tion, education, and care plan in the African- 
American community. Working with Maxine 
Waters, Lou Stokes, and others in the CBC, 
we can and we must do more. But we’re only 
2 weeks away from this budget year, and 
Congress has still not passed the health bud- 
get. We cannot rest. We have work to do. 

We cannot rest until we eliminate the un- 
acceptable disparities in health that racial 
and ethnic minorities experience in America 
today. We are not one nation when it comes 
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to infant mortality, heart disease, and pros- 
tate cancer for African-Americans. It is near- 
ly double the rate for white Americans. 

There are other problems that Hispanics 
and Asians and other minorities have. That 
is why I challenged the Nation to eliminate 
these disparities by 2010, and asked Congress 
to pass $400 million to achieve this goal. Al- 
most time for the new budget year, it still 
hasn’t passed yet. We cannot rest. We have 
work to do. 

Let me say this. The unemployment rate, 
the poverty rates, all those rates you hear 
about the African-American population, 
they're true. But they disguise a fact that is 
unacceptable: There are still disparities. We 
cannot rest until every community, every 
neighborhood, every block, every family has 
the chance to reap the benefits of our eco- 
nomic growth. That is why we have to fund 
the empowerment initiatives that the Vice 
President and Secretary Cuomo have worked 
so hard for, to provide housing assistance for 
those leaving welfare and entering work, to 
expand funding for the community develop- 
ment banks, to step up enforcement of fair 
housing laws, to revitalize more urban 
brownfield areas, and to restore summer jobs 
for our young people. We're less than 2 
weeks away from a new budget year, and that 
has not been passed yet. We cannot rest. We 
have work to do. 

We cannot rest while any communities are 
thoroughly segregated by income or by race. 
The Federal Government should lead the 
way in word and deed. I have directed Sec- 
retary Cuomo to seek a major legislative 
overhaul in the admission policy for public 
housing, to deconcentrate poverty, mix in- 
comes, and thereby mix racial balances for 
Americans. 

Tonight I ask all of you to send a clear 
message to Congress with me: Don’t send 
me a public housing bill that doesn’t include 
our admission reforms, reforms that will 
make public housing a model of one America 
in the 21st century. And I might add, we're 
less than 2 weeks away from a new budget 
year, and I still don’t have the increase | 
asked for in the budget of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. We cannot 
rest. We have work to do. 
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And let me say one or two more words 
about this census. We can’t rest until we have 
a fair one. Listen to this. In 1990, about 4'4 
percent of African Americans were not 
counted. In Los Angeles County alone, near- 
ly 40,000 African-American children were 
left out. This has enormous consequences for 
how we distribute the bounty of America, for 
how we draw our political distinctions, for 
the policies that we follow. This is a fun- 
damental issue. This is a civil rights issue. 
Why? Why would the Republican leadership 
in Congress refuse methods of counting that 
even—listen to this—that even Republican 
experts say is the best way to count all Ameri- 
cans. We must count every American for one 
simple reason: Every American counts. We 
cannot rest. We have work to do on this cen- 
sus issue. 

We cannot rest until we act as leaders to 
contain the global financial and economic cri- 
sis that grips Russia and Asia. Why? Because 
a third of our own economic growth in these 
last years has come from our trade with other 
nations. We have to try to build an adequate 
trade and financial system for a new century 
that takes into legitimate account the inter- 
ests of working people, the interest of the 
environment, the interest all countries have 
in avoiding depressions and unusual boom 
and bust cycles. Why? Because it is in our 
interest in a world growing ever smaller to 
keep people free and give them a chance to 
work their way to prosperity, and because we 
can’t be an island of prosperity in a sea of 
failure, as Alan Greenspan said so eloquently 
the other day. 

That means we've got to help the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund put out these eco- 
nomic fires across the world by paying our 
fair dues. It’s in our interest to help emerging 
countries in Africa, in Latin America, in Asia. 
Hillary and I saw the African renaissance 
with many of you this past spring, a trip that 
changed me forever. Across the continent I 
saw hope rising, business growing, democ- 
racy gaining strength. Yes, I saw profound, 
continuing problems and enormous chal- 
lenges, but I saw in the bright eyes of chil- 
dren and the stern resolve of their parents 
the potential of a wonderful future. 
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We have to work together to see that Afri- 
ca’s children, like America’s, have a demo- 
cratic, peaceful, prosperous future; to expand 
trade and partnership by passing our Africa 
trade bill; to deal effectiv: ely with the violent 
conflicts that continue to plague Africa today 
and threaten its future; to ensure that Africa’s 
hospitality is not used to perpetuate acts of 
terrorism, as it was so terribly in the bomb- 
ings in Kenya and Tanzania. I have asked 
Dr. David Satcher, our Surgeon General, to 
go to East Africa this month with a team of 
medical experts to do what they can to help 
people who are still ailing there. 

There is still no action in Congress, after 
all these months, on the Africa trade bill or 
on the International Monetary Fund. But 
world events are not waiting for Congress. 
My friends, if you believe we have respon- 
sibilities in the world and you believe ulti- 
mately those responsibilities affect the wel- 
fare of your families, your children, and the 
future of this country, I say we cannot rest. 
We have work to do. 

We cannot rest until we solve the oldest, 
most stubborn, most painful challenge of our 
Nation, the continuing challenge of race. 
Yesterday, for the final time, I met with my 
Advisory Board on Race and received their 
report. I am proud of their work, the guid- 
ance they have given us for policy, for dialog, 
for specific practices in every community in 
this country. But we know we've only just 
begun a work that will take a lifetime, only 
just begun to find ways finally to lift the bur- 
den of race and redeem the full promise of 
America. 

You know, our Founders knew we weren't 
perfect, but they always strived for perfect 
ideals. They built us a country based on a 
Constitution that was literally made for rec- 
onciliation, for the honorable and principled 
resolution of differences, rooted in the sim- 
ple proposition that God created us all equal. 
Therefore, the implicit mandate of the Con- 
stitution is that each of us should respect and 
treat our neighbors as we, ourselves, would 
like to be treated. It is still our most sure 
guidepost today. We can build an America 
where discrimination is something you have 
to look in the history books to find. But we've 
still got work to do. 
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If it takes until my last day on this Earth, 
I owe it to you, to the American people who 
have been so good to me for so long, to keep 
working on guiding our people across all the 
great divides into that one beloved commu- 
nity. My friends, this is not a time to rest. 
It’s a time to work. Just as God is not finished 
with any of us yet, we must not be finished 
with God’s work. We must not be finished 
with seeking peace or justice or freedom, 
equality, human dignity, and reconciliation. 

Foxes have holes, birds of the air have 
nests; but the son of man has no place to 
rest his head. There is never going to be an 
end to this work. And the present moment 
of promise imposes upon all of us a special 
responsibility. So let there be no end to your 
faith, your energy, your courage, and your 
commitment. 


And let me say one other thing. You and 


I need some he ‘Ip. And this Nov embe or we'll 
be given a chance to get it. We have worked 
hard to make America a better place, and 
it is. We have worked hard to empower our 


people, and we have. But now they must use 
that power to be heard, to say what we shall 
do and where we shall go. This is a moment 
of decision for us. Will it be progress or par- 
tisanship, people or politics, principle or 
power? 

The scripture says that we should mount 
up with wings as eagles; we should run and 
not grow tired; we should walk and not faint. 
We should not grow weary in doing good, 
for in due season we shall reap if we do not 
lose heart. For all the many things I am 
grateful to the Black Caucus for, the most 
important thing is that I know you have never 
lost heart and “that in your heart there is a 
longing for the best, not just for African- 
Americans but for all Americans. We can 
help them get there, and they can lead us 
home. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 


you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:17 p.m. at the 
Washington Convention Center. In his remarks, 
he referred to civil rights activist Rosa Parks; 
Dorothy Height, chair and president emerita, Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women; and Franklin D. 
Raines, former Director, Office of Management 
and Budget. 
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Statement on the Military 


Construction Appropriations Act, 
1999 


September 20, 1998 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 4059, 
the “Military Construction Appropriations 
Act, FY 1999,” which provides funding for 
military construction and family housing pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense 
(DOD). 

The Act funds the vast majority of my re- 
quest for military construction projects, in- 
cluding the military family housing program, 
other quality-of-life projects for our military 
personnel and their families, and the DOD 
base closure and realignment program. 

I do have several concerns with the bill. 
The Congress has chosen to add funds for 
projects that the DOD has not identified as 
priorities. In particular, $243 million is pro- 
vided for 38 projects that are not in the 
DOD’s Future Years Defense Program. The 
bill also includes a prohibition on the use of 
any funds appropriated in the Act for Part- 
nership for Peace Programs or to provide 
support for non-NATO countries. This re- 
striction could impede NATO activities and 
could adversely affect future NATO-led mili- 
tary operations. 

In addition, the Congress has again in- 
cluded a provision that requires the Secretary 
of Defense to give 30 days advance notice 
to certain congressional committees of any 
proposed military exercise involving con- 
struction costs anticipated to exceed 
$100,000. In approving H.R. 4059, I wish to 
reiterate an understanding, expressed by 
Presidents Reagan and Bush when they 
signed Military Construction Appropriations 
Acts containing a similar provision, that this 
section encompasses only exercises for which 
providing 30 days advance notice is feasible 
and consistent with my constitutional author- 
ity and duty to protect the national security. 

I urge the Congress to complete action on 
the remaining FY 1999 appropriations bills 
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as quickly as possible, and to send them to 
me in acceptable form. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 20, 1998. 


NoTE: H.R. 4059, approved September 20, was 
assigned Public Law No. 105-237. 


Statement on the Military 
Construction Appropriations 
Act, 1999 


September 20, 1998 


Today I signed the Military Construction 
Appropriations Act, an important step for the 
well-being of our men and women in uniform 
and their families. 

This is an example of what we can achieve 
when we work together—Congress and the 
President, Republicans and Democrats—for 
the public good. Unfortunately, with less 
than 2 weeks to go before the beginning of 
the new fiscal year, Congress has yet to pass 
a budget. In fact, Congress has finished work 
on only one of 13 appropriations bills—bills 
that are necessary to keep the Government 
running and to advance the interests of the 
American people. 

I am pleased that the Senate has taken 
steps to support the priorities laid out in my 
budget. But on key investments to improve 
education, prov ide affordable child care, ex- 
puid health care coverage, protect our envi- 
ronment, and_ stabilize the international 
economy, the House of Representatives is 
moving in the wrong direction. For example, 
the House is preparing to deny funding for 
smaller classes, after-school programs, tech- 
nology in the classroom, and summer job 
programs. At the same time, some lawmakers 
have attached controversial and unrelated 
provisions guaranteed to mire these bills in 
unnecessary delay. 

The new fiscal year begins on October 1. 
It is time for Congress to put progress ahead 
of partisanship and focus on the urgent chal- 
lenges facing the American people. 
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Note: H.R. 4059, approved September 
assigned Public Law No. 105-237. 


20, was 


Remarks to the Opening Session of 
the 53d United Nations General 
Assembly in New York City 
September 21, 1998 


Thank you very much. Mr. President, Mr. 
Secretary-General, the delegates of this 53d 
session of the General Assembly, let me 
begin by thanking you for your very kind and 
generous welcome and by noting that at the 
opening of this General Assembly the world 
has much to celebrate. 

Peace has come to Northern Ireland after 
29 long years. Bosnia has just held its freest 
elections ever. The United Nations is actively 
mediating crises before they explode into war 
all around the world. And today, more people 
determine their own destiny than at any pre- 
vious moment in history. 

We celebrate the 50th anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, with 
those rights more widely embraced than ever 
before. On every continent, people are lead- 
ing lives of integrity and self-respect, and a 
great deal of credit for that belongs to the 
United Nations. 

Still, as every person in this room knows, 
the promise of our time is attended by perils. 
Global economic turmoil today threatens to 
undermine confidence in free markets and 
democracy. Those of us who benefit particu- 
larly from this economy have a special re- 
sponsibility to do more to minimize the tur- 
moil and extend the benefits of global mar- 
kets to all citizens. And the United States 
is determined to do that. 

We still are bedeviled by ethnic, racial, re- 
ligious, and tribal hatreds; by the spread of 
weapons of mass destruction; by the almost 
frantic effort of too many states to acquire 
such weapons. And despite all efforts to con- 
tain it, terrorism is not fading away with the 
end of the 20th century. It is a continuing 
defiance of Article 3 of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, which says, and 
I quote, “Everyone has the right to life, lib- 
erty, and security of person.” 

Here at the U.N., at international summits 
around the world, and on many occasions in 
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the United States, I have had the opportunity 
to address this subject in detail, to describe 
what we have done, what we are doing, and 
what we must yet do to combat terror. Today 
I would like to talk to you about why all na- 
tions must put the fight against terrorism at 
the top of our agenda. 

Obviously this is a matter of profound con- 
cern to us. In the last 15 years, our citizens 
have been targeted over and over again, in 
Beirut, over Lockerbie, in Saudi Arabia, at 
home in Oklahoma City by one of our own 
citizens, and even here in New York in one 
of our most public buildings, and most re- 
cently on August 7th in Nairobi and Dar es 
Salaam, w herve Americans who devoted their 
lives to building bridges between nations, 
people very much like all of you, died in a 
campaign of hatred against the United States. 

Because we are blessed to be a wealthy 
nation with a powerful military and world- 
wide presence active in promoting peace and 
security, we are often a target. We love our 
country for its dedication to political and reli- 
gious freedom, to economic opportunity, to 
respect for the rights of the individual. But 
we know many people see us as a symbol 
of a system and values they reject, and often 
they find it expedient to blame us for prob- 
lems with deep roots elsewhere. 

But we are no threat to any peaceful na- 
tion, and we believe the best way to disprove 
these claims is to continue our work for peace 
and prosperity around the world. For us to 
pull back from the world’s trouble spots, to 
turn our backs on those taking risks for 
peace, to weaken our own opposition to ter- 
rorism, would hand the enemies of peace a 
victory they must never have. 

Still, it is a grave misconception to see ter- 
rorism as only, or even mostly, an American 
problem. Indeed, it is a clear and present 
danger to tolerant and open societies and in- 
nocent people everywhere. No one in this 
room, nor the people you represent, are im- 
mune. 

Certainly not the people of Nairobi and 
Dar es Salaam. For every American killed 
there, roughly 20 Africans were murdered 
and 500 more injured, innocent people going 
about their business on a busy morning. Not 
the people of Omagh, in Northern Ireland, 
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where the wounded and killed were Catho- 
lics and Protestants alike, mostly children and 
women—and two of them pregnant—people 
out shopping together, when their future was 
snuffed out by a fringe group clinging to the 
past. Not the people of Japan who were 
poisoned by sarin gas in the Tokyo subway. 
Not the people of Argentina who died when 
a car bomb decimated a Jewish community 
center in Buenos Aires. Not the people of 
Kashmir and Sri Lanka killed by ancient ani- 
mosities that cry out for resolution. Not the 
Palestinians and Israelis who still die year 
after year for all the progress toward peace. 
Not the people of Algeria enduring the night- 
mare of unfathomable terror with still no end 
in sight. Not the people of Egypt, who nearly 
lost a second President to assassination. Not 
the people of Turkey, Colombia, Albania, 
Russia, Iran, Indonesia, and countless other 
nations where innocent people have been 
victimized by terror. 

Now, none of these victims are American, 
but every one was a son or a daughter, a 
husband or wife, a father or mother, a human 
life extinguished by someone else’s hatred, 
leaving a circle of people whose lives will 
never be the same. Terror has become the 
world’s problem. Some argue, of course, that 
the problem is overblown, saying that the 
number of deaths from terrorism is compara- 
tively small, sometimes less than the number 
of people killed by lightning in a single year. 
I believe that misses the point in several 
ways. 

First, terrorism has a new face in the 
1990’s. Today, terrorists take advantage of 
greater openness and the explosion of infor- 
mation and weapons technology. The new 
technologies of terror and their increasing 
availability, along with the increasing mobil- 
ity of terrorists, raise chilling prospects of 
vulnerability to chemical, biological, and 
other kinds of attacks, bringing each of us 
into the category of possible victim. This is 
a threat to all humankind. 

Beyond the physical damage of each at- 
tack, there is an even greater residue of psy- 
chological damage, hard to measure but slow 
to heal. Every bomb, every bomb threat has 
an insidious effect on free and open institu- 
tions, the kinds of institutions all of you in 


this body are working so hard to build. 
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Each time an innocent man or woman or 
child is killed, it makes the future more haz- 
ardous for the rest of us. For each violent 
act saps the confidence that is so crucial to 
peace and prosperity. In every corner of the 
world, with the active support of U.N. agen- 
cies, people are struggling to build better fu- 
tures, based on bonds of trust connecting 
them to their fellow citizens and with part- 
ners and investors from around the world. 

The glimpse of growing prosperity in 
Northern Ireland was a crucial factor in the 
Good Friday Agreement. But that took con- 
fidence—confidence that cannot be bought 
in times of violence. We can measure each 
attack and the grisly statistics of dead and 
wounded, but what are the wounds we can- 
not measure? 

In the Middle East, in Asia, in South 
America, how many agreements have been 
thwarted after bombs blew up? How many 
businesses will never be created in places 
crying out for investments of time and 
money? How many talented young people in 
countries represented here have turned their 
backs on public service? 

The question is not only how many lives 
have been lost in each attack, but how many 
futures were lost in their aftermath. There 
is no justification for killing innocents. Ideol- 
ogy, religion, and politics, even deprivation 
and righteous grievance do not justify it. We 
must seek to understand the roiled waters 
in which terror occurs; of course, we must. 

Often, in my own experience, I have seen 
where peace is making progress, terror is a 
desperate act to turn back the tide of history. 
The Omagh bombing came as peace was suc- 
ceeding in Northern Ireland. In the Middle 
East, whenever we get close to another step 
toward peace, its enemies respond with ter- 
ror. We must not let this stall] our momen- 
tum. 

The bridging of ancient hatreds is, after 
all, a leap of faith, a break with the past, and 
thus a frightening threat to those who cannot 
let go of their own hatred. Because they fear 
the future, in these cases, terrorists seek to 
blow the peacemakers back into the past. 

We must also acknowledge that there are 
economic sources of this rage as well. Pov- 
erty, inequality, masses of disenfranchised 
young people are fertile fields for the siren 
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call of the terrorists and their claims of ad- 
vancing social justice. But deprivation cannot 
justify destruction, nor can inequity ever 
atone for murder. The killing of innocents 
is not a social program. 

Nevertheless, our resolute opposition to 
terrorism does not mean we can ever be in- 
different to the conditions that foster it. The 
most recent U.N. human development report 
suggests the gulf is widening between the 
world’s haves and have-nots. We must work 
harder to treat the sources of despair before 
they turn into the poison of hatred. Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King once wrote that the only rev- 
olutionary is a man who has nothing to lose. 
We must show people they have everything 
to gain by embracing cooperation and re- 
nouncing violence. This is not simply an 
American or a Western responsibility; it is 
the world’s responsibility. 

Developing nations have an obligation to 
spread new wealth fairly, to create new op- 
portunities, to build new open economies. 
Developed nations have an obligation to help 
developing nations stay on the path of pros- 
perity and—and—to spur global economic 
growth. A week ago I outlined ways we can 
build a stronger international economy to 
benefit not only all nations but all citizens 
within them. 

Some people believe that terrorism’s prin- 
cipal faultline centers on what they see as 
an inevitable clash of civilizations. It is an 
issue that deserves a lot of debate in this 
great hall. Specifically, many believe there 
is an inevitable clash between Western civili- 
zation and Western values, and Islamic civili- 
zations and values. I believe this view is ter- 
ribly wrong. False prophets may use and 
abuse any religion to justify whatever politi- 
cal objectives they have, even cold-blooded 
murder. Some may have the world believe 
that almighty God himself, the Merciful, 
grants a license to kill. But that is not our 
understanding of Islam. 

A quarter of the world’s population is Mus- 
lim, from Africa to Middle East to Asia and 
to the United States, where Islam is one of 
our fastest growing faiths. There are over 
1,200 mosques and Islamic centers in the 
United States, and the number is rapidly in- 
creasing. The 6 million Americans who wor- 
ship there will tell you there is no inherent 
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clash between Islam and America. Americans 
respect and honor Islam. 

As I talk to Muslim leaders in my country 
and around the world, I see again that we 
share the same hopes and aspirations: to live 
in peace and security, to provide for our chil- 
dren, to follow the faith of our choosing, to 
build a better life than our parents knew, and 
pass on brighter possibilities to our own chil- 
dren. Of course, we are not identical. There 
are important differences that cross race and 
culture and religion which demand under- 
standing and deserve respect. 

But every river has a crossing place. Even 
as we struggle here in America, like the 
United Nations, to reconcile all Americans 
to each other and to find greater unity in 
our increasing diversity, we will remain on 
a course of friendship and respect for the 
Muslim world. We will continue to look for 
common values, common interests, and com- 
mon endeavors. I agree very much with the 
spirit expressed by these words of Moham- 
med: “Rewards for prayers by people assem- 
bled together are twice those said at home.” 

When it comes to terrorism, there should 
be no dividing line between Muslims and 
Jews, Protestants and Catholics, Serbs and 
Albanians, developed societies and emerging 
countries. The only dividing line is between 
those who practice, support, or tolerate ter- 
ror, and those who understand that it is mur- 
der, plain and simple. 

If terrorism is at the top of the American 
agenda—and should be at the top of the 
world’s agenda—what, then, are the concrete 
steps we can take together to protect our 
common destiny? What are our common ob- 
ligations? At least, I believe, they are these: 
to give terrorists no support, no sanctuary, 
no financial assistance; to bring pressure on 
states that do; to act together to step up ex- 
tradition and prosecution; to sign the global 
anti-terror conventions; to strengthen the bi- 
ological weapons and chemical conventions; 
to enforce the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion; to promote stronger domestic laws and 
control the manufacture and export of explo- 
sives; to raise international standards for air- 
port security; to combat the conditions that 
spread violence and despair. 

We are working to do our part. Our intel- 
ligence and law enforcement communities 
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are tracking terrorist networks in cooperation 
with other governments. Some of those we 
believe responsible for the recent bombing 
of our Embassies have been brought to jus- 
tice. Early this week I will ask our Congress 
to provide emergency funding to repair our 
Embassies, to improve security, to expand 
the worldwide fight against terrorism, to help 
our friends in Kenya and Tanzania with the 
wounds they have suffered. 

But no matter how much each of us does 
alone, our progress will be limited without 
our common efforts. We also will do our part 
to address the sources of despair and alien- 
ation through the Agency for International 
Development in Africa, in Asia, in Latin 
America, in Eastern Europe, in Haiti, and 
elsewhere. We will continue our strong sup- 
port for the U.N. development program, the 
U.N. High Commissioners for Human Rights 
and Refugees, UNICEF, the World Bank, 
the World Food Program. We also recognize 
the critical role these agencies play and the 
importance of all countries, including the 

United States, in paying their fair share. 

In closing, let me urge all of us to think 
in new terms on terrorism, to see it not as 
a clash of cultures or political action by other 
means, or a divine calling, but a clash be- 
tween the forces of the past and the forces 
of the future, between those who tear down 
and those who build up, between hope and 
fear, chaos and community. 

The fight will not be easy. But every nation 
will be strengthened in joining it, in working 
to give real meaning to the words of the Uni- 
versal Declaration on Human Rights we 
signed 50 years ago. It is very, very important 
that we do this together. 

Eleanor Roosevelt was one of the authors 
of the Universal Declaration. She said in one 
of her many speeches in support of the 
United Nations, when it was just beginning, 
“All agreements and all peace, are built on 
confidence. You cannot have peace, and you 
cannot get on with other people in the world 
unless you have confidence in them.” 

It is not necessary that we solve all the 
world’s problems to have confidence in one 
another. It is not necessary that we agree on 
all the world’s issues to have confidence in 
one another. It is not even necessary that we 
understand every single difference among us 
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to have confidence in one another. But it is 
necessary that we affirm our belief in the pri- 
macy of the Universal Declaration on Human 
Rights, and therefore, that together we say 
terror is not a way to tomorrow; it is only 
a throwback to yesterday. And together— 
together—we can meet it and overcome its 
threats, its injuries, and its fears with con- 
fidence. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:13 a.m. in the 
Assembly Hall at the United Nations. In his re- 
marks, he referred to U.N. General Assembly 
President Didier Opertti; and U.N. Secretary- 
General Kofi Annan. 


Remarks at a United Nations 
Luncheon in New York City 
September 21, 1998 


Mr. Secretary-General, members of the 
Secretariat, President Opertti, fellow leaders, 
first let me thank the Secretary-General for 
his remarks and for his leadership and echo 
his remarks. 

Franklin Roosevelt coined the term 

United Nations.” I think we all agree that 
we are more and more united with every 
passing year. We are more and more against 
the same things, but even more important, 
we are more and more for the same things. 
The United States has been a great bene- 
ficiary of the United Nations, and we honor 
the location of the United Nations here and 
the chance to be partners with all of you. 

I would like to say just one particular word 
about the Secretary-General. I believe he has 
truly been the right leader for this time. In 
the United States we are ending the baseball 
season in our country, and here in New York 
there was once a great baseball figure named 
Leo Durocher whose most famous saying was 
“Nice guys finish last.” Kofi Annan proves 
that Leo Durocher was wrong. He has pro- 
ceeded with great kindness and decency. He 
has proved to all of us that change is possible 
and that, in his words, one can dare to make 
a difference. He has stood for human rights 
and peace. He has demonstrated both 
strength and courage and humility and infi- 
nite patience. 
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I thank him for embodying the best of 
what we all hope the world can become, for 
his leadership, for reform, for putting a good 
team in place, for lifting the morale of the 
people who work here on all our behalf. And 
I ask all of you to join me in a toast to the 
Secretary- General and the staff of the United 
Nations. 


Noté: The President spoke at 1:50 p.m. in the 
North Delegates Lounge. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to U.N. General Assembly President Didier 
Opertti. 


Remarks at Strengthening 
Democracy in the Global Economy: 
An Opening Dialogue 

in New York City 

September 21, 1998 


President Clinton. Thank you very much, 
John. I would like to thank you and the NYU 
School of Law, the Progressive Policy Insti- 
tute, the World Policy Institute, and the New 
School University—all of you—for your sup- 
port of this endeavor. And especially, we 
want to thank NYU Law School for hosting 
this. 

I'd like to thank Hillary and the people 
on her staff and others who worked with you 
to conceive and execute this remarkable 
meeting. I want to thank all the participants 
here on the previous panels. I have gotten 
a report about what you've said, and I will 
try not to be repetitive. I would also like to 
thank Prime Minister Blair, Prime Minister 
Prodi, President Stoyanov for being here and 
sharing this couple of hours with me. I want 
you to have the maximum amount of time 
to hear from them. 

If you listened to the people in the earlier 

anels today, you know kind of how this so- 
called “third way movement” evolved, begin- 
ning in the 1980's here, in Great Britain, and 
in other places. If you look around the world, 
there is an astonishing emergence in so many 
countries, and obviously in different contexts, 
of people who are trying to be modern and 
progressive. That is, they're trying to em- 
brace change; they're trying to embrace free 
markets; they're trying to embrace engage- 
ment in the rest of the world. But they do 
not reject the notion that we have mutual 
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responsibilities to each other, both within 
and beyond our national borders. 

Most of us have very strong views about 
the role of government. We believe that the 
government should support a pro-growth 
policy but one that is consistent with advanc- 
ing the environment. And that’s the other 
thing I know you've heard before, but there 
are hard choices to be made in life and in 
politics. But not all choices posed are real. 

One of the things that paralyzes a country 
is when the rhetoric governing the national 
civic and political debate is composed of false 
choices designed to divide people and win 
elections but not to advance the common 
good once the elections were over. I think 
that, more than anything else, that feeling 
that I had many years ago back in the eighties 
got me into trying to rethink this whole no- 
tion of what our national political principles 
ought to be, what our driving platform ought 
to be. 

I think that we have found that yes, there 
are some very hard choices to be made, but 
some of the mega-choices that people tell us 
we have to make really are false, that you 
can’t have a growing economy by pitting 
working people against business people, you 
have to get them to work together. You can’t 
have a successful economic policy over the 
long run unless you improve the environ- 
ment, not destroy it. 

It is impossible to, anymore, have a clear 
division between domestic and foreign pol- 
icy, whether it is economic policy or security 
policy, and I would like to argue, also, social 
policy. That is, I believe we have a vested 
interest in the United States in advancing the 
welfare of ordinary citizens around the world 
as we pursue our economic and security in- 
terests. And of course, that brings us to the 
subject we came to discuss today, which is 
how to make the global economy work for 
ordinary citizens. 

I would just say, I'd like to make two big 
points. Number one is, the rest of us, no mat- 
ter how good our conscience or how big out 
pocketbooks, cannot make the global econ- 
omy work for ordinary citizens in any country 
if the country itself is not doing the right 
things. And I think it’s very important to 
point that out. Second, all the countries in 
the world trying to do the right things won’t 
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make sense unless we recognize that we have 
responsibilities, collective responsibilities 
that go beyond our borders, and I would just 
like to mention a couple of them. 

First of all, we have to create a trading 
system for the 2lst century that actually 
works to benefit ordinary people in countries 
throughout the globe. That’s what all this 
labor and environmental conditions and let- 
ting all the interest groups be a part of the 
trade negotiations—all of that’s just sort of 
shorthand for saying, “Look, we've got to fig- 
ure out some way that if wealth increases ev- 
erywhere, real people get the benefit of it, 
and it’s fairly spread, and people that work 
hard are rewarded for it.” 

Second, I think we simply have to realize 
that while the IMF and the World Bank and 
these international institutions have proved 
remarkably flexible and expandable, if you 
will, over the last 50 years. We are living in 
a world that is really quite different now with 
these global financial markets and the in- 
creasing integration of the economy. And 
while, again I say, in the absence of good 
domestic policies, there is nothing a global 
system can do to protect people from them- 
selves and their own mismanagement. 

The world financial system today does not 
guard against that boom/bust cycle that all 
of our national economic policies guard 
against. That it does not reflect the lessons 
that we learned in the aftermath of the Great 
Depression of 1929 nationally. It does not 
reflect those lessons on an international scale. 
And I believe that the most urgent thing we 
can do is to find a way to keep capital flowing 
freely so that the market system works 
around the world but do it in a way that pre- 
vents these catastrophic developments we've 
seen in some countries and also may prevent 
an overindulgence of giddiness in some 
places where too much money flows in in 
the beginning without any sort of proper risk 
premium at all on it. 

We have to recognize that there’s going 
to be a global financial system, and we have 
to think about how we can deal with it in 
the way each of us deal nationally to avoid 
depression and to moderate boom/bust cy- 
cles. 

Now, in the short run, I think there are 
a lot of other things we have to do. Europe, 
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the United States, Japan adopting aggressive 
growth strategies; working through some of 
the bad debts in Asian countries, dealing with 
Russia, especially; preventing the contagion 
from going to Latin America, especially to 
Brazil. There are lots of other things we can 
do. 

Just one point, finally, I do believe that 
it is unavoidable that trauma will come to 
some of the countries in the world through 
the workout they have to go through. And 
therefore, I believe that the dev eloped coun- 
tries, either directly through the G-S or indi- 
rectly through the World Bank, should do 
much, much, much more to build social safe- 
ty nets in countries that we want to be free 
market democracies; so that people who 
through no fault of their own find themselves 
destitute have a chance to reconstruct their 
lives and live in dignity in the meantime. I 
think that is quite important that Jim 
Wolfensohn has committed to do that, and 
I think the rest of us should, as well. 

So in summary, I’m grateful that the third 
way seems to be taking hold around the 
world. I think if you look at the record of 
the people on either side of me, the evidence 
is that the policies work for ordinary citizens 
and our countries. I think the challenges 
ahead of us are very, very profound. But I 
think if we meet them we will find that this 
whole approach will work in a global sense 
in the same way it’s worked nationally in the 
nations here represented and in many others 
around the world. 

Thank you very much. 


[At this point, Prime Minister Tony Blair of 
the United Kingdom, Prime Minister Romano 
Prodi of Italy, and President Petar Stoyanov 
of the Republic of Bulgaria made brief re- 


marks. | 


Philosophy of Government 


President Clinton. I would like to start 
the conversation by asking you to think about 
your jobs, first from a domestic point of view, 
just totally within your country, and then 
we'll move to our global responsibilities. 

Let’s go back to what Prime Minister Blair 
said. Basically, the whole idea of this third 
way is that we believe in activist government, 
but highly disciplined. On the economic 
front, we want to create the conditions and 
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give people the tools to make the most of 
their own lives, the empowerment notion. 
On the social front, we want to provide rights 
to people, but they must assume certain du- 
ties. Philosophically, we support a concept 
of community in which everyone plays a role. 

Now, arguably, that philosophy has led, in 
every one of the countries here present, to 
some very impressive gains in economic pol- 
icy, in crime policy, in welfare policy, and 
all of that. But I would like to ask you instead 
to talk about what the—what is the hardest 
domestic problem you face? What do you 
have to deal with that the—this so-called 
third way philosophy we've developed either 
doesn’t give you the answer to, or at least 
you haven't worked through it yet. And how 
would you analyze what still needs to be 
done? 

I think it’s very important that we under- 
stand—that we not stand up here and pre- 
tend that we have found a sort of magic wand 
to make all the world’s problems go away, 
but instead we’ve found a working plan that 
sensible and compassionate people can ally 
themselves with and be a part of. But I think 
it’s important that we, frankly, acknow!edge 
what out there still needs to be done, what 
seems to be beyond the reach of at least what 
we're doing now. 

Tony, want to go first? 


[At this point, the discussion continued. | 


President Clinton. Former Governor of 
New York, Mario Cuomo, used to say, “Peo- 
ple campaign in poetry, but they must govern 
in prose.” [Laughter] 

Prime Minister Blair. Yes, we're on the 
prose part. [Laughter] 

President Clinton. That’s one part of 
what you said. It’s also true, as I used to say, 
that I never met anyone who did not support 
change in general. Everybody’s for it in gen- 
eral, hardly anyone is for it in particular. And 
I think that’s another problem we face. But 
I agree with that. 

I'd like to follow up, but I'd like to go— 
Romano, what’s your biggest domestic chal- 
lenge? 

Prime Minister Prodi. My prose, my 
prose. [Laughter] My problem is that—— 

President Clinton. Italians never have to 
speak in prose. [Laughter] 
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[The discussion continued. ] 


President Clinton. | might say one of the 
interesting things to me as an American 
about this consultative process in European 
governments is the extent to which it really 
does seem to work very well when practiced 
in good faith. I was just in Ireland, and Ire- 
land has had the fastest growing growth rate 
in Europe, I think, for the last several years. 
Of course, it was starting from a lower base. 

But they have an intensive system like the 
one you describe. And I have been particu- 
larly interested in the practice in The Neth- 
erlands, and they have sort of a third way 
government. I wish that Prime Minister Wim 
Kok were here, but he couldn’t come. But 
they actually have an unemployment rate 
more or less comparable to what—to Great 
Britain and the United States, and a more— 
certainly a more generous social safety net 
than we do, with a very, very high percentage 
of part-time workers showing a higher level 
of flexibility in the work force than virtually 
any country with which I’m familiar. So I 
think there is something to be said for this. 

One of the things that I think will be inter- 
esting is to see whether or not this whole 
model can produce both a good macro- 
economic policy, which gives you growth, 
and lower unemployment in a way that still 
saves enough of a safety net for people to 
believe they're in a just society. I mean, it’s 
a very tough thing. 

In France—France has had significant 
growth in several years and still not lowered 
the unemployment rate. So this, I think, is 
a big challenge. But I think the point you 
made is very good. 

What's your biggest domestic problem? 


[The discussion continued. | 


Problem-Solving in Advance 


President Clinton. I would like to make 
a brief comment and then go into the second 
question, and then after we all do that, then 
maybe Dean Sexton will come up, and we'll 
go through the questions. I think one big 
problem that prosperous countries have is, 
even if you have the right sort of theory of 
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government, even if you have a strong major- 
ity support, is dealing with the huge prob- 
lems that won’t have their major impact until 
a good time down the road. 

For example, almost all developed econo- 
mies are going to have a_ serious 
intergenerational problem when all the so- 
called baby boomers retire. And we are hop- 
ing that sometime early next year, that we'll 
be able to get our big national consensus in 
America to reform Social Security system, 
the retirement system, and our Medicare sys- 
tem, our medical program for elderly people, 
in a way that will meet the social objectives 
the program has met, in Social Security's 
case, for the last 60 years and in the case 
of Medicare for the last 30-plus years. 

And we know if we start now, we can make 
minor changes that will have huge impacts. 
If we wait until it’s a major crisis, then we'll 
either have to raise taxes and lower the stand- 
ard of living of working people and their chil- 
dren to take care of the elderly, or we'll have 
to lower the standard of living of the elderly 
to protect the working people and their chil- 
dren. 

So, clearly, this is something that, it’s really 
worth beginning now on because by doing 
modest amounts now, you can avoid those 
dire consequences. And to be fair, I think 
the whole success of our kind of politics con- 
sists in our being able to hold people to- 
gether, to give people a sense that there real- 
ly is a genuine sense of community out there. 

Ironically, in Japan, they have just the re- 
verse problem: everybody is so panicked 
about it because their society is even older 
than Great Britain and the United States and 
Italy that they’re almost oversaving, and it’s 
hard to get growth going there. But for us, 
the other problem is the bigger one. 

Now, having said that, I'd like to segue 
into the international arena. It seems to me 
that all of us who are internationalists are 
pretty good at solving problems when they're 
hitting us in the face, but not very good in 
convincing our parliaments to give us the in- 
vestment to build progress over a long period 
of time, but will avoid those problems in the 
first place. 

For example, we all got together and 
stopped the war in Bosnia after too many 
people have died and had been on television 
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for too long, and there was too much blood 
in the streets. And it was quite expensive, 
but we’re all glad we did it. Now, for a pit- 
tance of what that cost, we could all send 
him a check, and we'd never have a problem 
like that in his country. I mean, that’s just 
one example. [Laughter] I don’t mean just 
give the money, I mean investment. You 
know, I don’t mean—you know what I mean. 
But this is a big problem. 

Hillary and I were in Africa a few months 
ago in a little village in Uganda, looking at 
all these microcredit loans that have gone to 
women in this small African village and 
watching them put together the infrastruc- 
ture of a civil society. Now, the United States 
funded, with our aid programs, 2 million such 
loans last year. In a world with 6 billion peo- 
ple, with whom several billion are quite poor, 
we could fund for a modest amount of money 
100 million such loans a year and create the 
core of a civil society in many places where 
we would never have to worry about terror- 
ism, where we would never have to worry 
about huge public health outbreaks, where 
we'd never have to worry about these massive 
environmental problems. 

So I put that out because I do believe that 
somehow, the investment systems of the 
global economy, through the World Bank, 
the IMF, and other things, are not—nor are 
the aid systems of various countries or in the 
aggregate, the EU—adequate to deal with 
what I think is the plain self-interest of the 
developed world in helping prove this global 
system will work for ordinary people, not be- 
cause it’s the morally right thing to do—it 
is the morally right thing to do—but because 
it would be good for ordinary Americans 10 
years from now not to have to worry about 
other Bosnias, not to have to worry about 
the Ebola virus going crazy, not have to worry 
about the horrible problems of global warm- 
ing and malaria reaching higher and higher 
climates. All these things—these are things 
that require disciplined commitments over a 
lifetime. 

Maybe I’ve had it on my mind because 
I’ve been at the U.N. today, but if you think 
about what we spend on that as compared 
to what we happily spend to solve a prob- 
lem—I mean, for example, if, God forbid, 
things really went bad in Albania and Kosovo 
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at the same time, and you called me on the 
phone and rang the bell, you know, we would 
all show up. Whatever you tell me to do 
there, I’m going to try to help y you, no matter 
how much it costs, right? 

But for a pittance, over a period of years, 
we could maybe move so many more people 
toward the future we seek. And that goes 
back to the point Tony made. How do you 
have a genuinely internationalist outlook that 
resonates with the people that we have to 
represent, the kind of people that are out 
there on the street waving to us when we 
came in today, people who have worked for 
very modest salaries, and the kind of people 
that keep NYU Law School going—how do 
we make the argument that some of the 
money they give us in taxes every year should 
be invested in the common future of human- 
kind? 


[ The discussion continued. | 


Human Rights Issues 


President Clinton. Well, I think it does 
limit it, but I think that the answer to that 
is to keep pushing for more democracy and 
for more gender equality and more concern 
for all children, especially young girls. A lot 
of the most perverse manifestation of gender 
inequality that I have learned from Hillary’s 
experiences has to do with the treatment of 
young girls and whether they get schooling 
and other kinds of things that are regularly 
offered to young boys in some developing 
societies. So I think that’s very important. 

But if you go back to your question, we're 
just celebrating the 50th anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
something I talked about over at the U.N. 
today. Well, those human rights are not uni- 
versal, but they're more widely embraced 
than ever before. I think we should push all 
these things simultaneously. I don’t think you 
can possibly say, “Well, we won’t do this until 
we've got these other nine things done.” If 
we took that approach toward any endeavor 
in life, no business would ever be started, 
no marriage would ever be undertaken, no 
human endeavor would ever be undertaken. 

I do think the accurate part of Professor 
Dworkin’s implication is that if there is no 
prospect of achieving any advances on these 
fronts, then it’s going to be hard to have a 
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truly democratic market society. I do believe 
that. But I think that we just have to face 
the fact that some cultures are going to be 
different from others, and if they have demo- 
cratic governments, we should keep pushing 
them on these other fronts. That’s my view, 
anyway. 


[The discussion continued. | 


President Clinton. At the risk of getting 
myself in trouble, let me give a very specific 
example of—Professor Dworkin asked about 
women’s rights. I think there is a very great 
difference in the question of what our policy 
should be, let’s say toward the Taliban, if they 
take Muslim women who are doctors and say, 

“You can’t practice medicine anymore,” in 
ways that really put the health system of the 
country at risk because it violates their reli- 
gious convictions and how should we ap- 
proach them. 

And how should we approach a country, 
let’s say, in Africa or Latin America which 
historically has had gross disparities in the 
education rates of young girls and young 
boys? I would argue that if you go into those 
countries and you start putting money into 
education, you start putting money into edu- 
cation technology, and you start putting 
money into these villages and microenter- 
prise loans for village women, giving them 
power, independent power to the economy, 
that you will get the objective you want by 
making sure women get treated more equally 
with men, and their children are much more 
likely to be treated more equally. 

So I think you have to look at it on the 
facts. Whereas, with another kind of society 
you might say, “Well, we need to approach 
a different strategy,” But to go back to what 
Mr. Prodi said, 9 times out of 10 or more, 
it doesn’t make any sense to isolate them. 
It’s still better to try to find some way to 
engage these countries and work with them 
if they're willing to deal with us on peaceful 
and honorable terms. 


Education 


[Referring to the First Lady’s description of 
the government, the economy, and society as 
three legs of a stool, moderator John Sexton, 
dean, New York University School of Law, 
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read a question concerning the role and goals 
of education, and the discussion continued. | 


President Clinton. I think the issue in 
education—I think the first question was, 
should it primarily teach good citizenship. | 
agree with Tony—you can’t be a good citizen 
if you can’t function. I think what you want 
is an education system that teaches knowl- 
edge, citizenship, and learning skills. You ba- 
sically have to teach people how to keep 
learning for a lifetime. And I think that every 
country is different, but you have to 
disaggregate what the challenges are. 

For example, if the system itself is of good 
quality but insufficiently accessed, or if there 
is no system, then what you have to do is 
just fix something that people can access. If 
the system is all there, but encrusted to some 
extent and not performing, then you have to 
go after the system, and that’s much harder. 
That’s what Tony was saying. 

In our country, we have now dramatically 
increased access to higher education. Really, 
if you look at all the tax benefits, the scholar- 
ships, and the work study programs and all 
this, there’s almost no reason that anybody 
in America who can otherwise qualify 
shouldn’t go to college now. We need to do 
the same sort of thing, I think, with preschool 
programs, starting with very young children. 
We need to build that infrastructure out 
there. Now, in the schools, we need to do 
better, and part of it is influence. We need 
more good physical facilities. We need more 
teachers in the early grades. We need more 
teachers in the underserved areas. 

But a lot of it is—are quality things. We 
need more competition. That’s why I’m for 
the charter school movements and public 
school choice. We need more standards and 
accountability. That’s why I’m for the master 
teacher movement and for—we need an end 
to social promotion. But if you do that in 
the inner-city schools and you have the kind 
of standards, as Tony is talking about, and 
you actually hold people, schools, teachers, 
and students, accountable for student per- 
formance, then I would argue, ethically as 
well as educationally, we are obliged to do 
what has been done in Chicago and give 
every child who is not performing well the 
chance to go to summer school and the 
chance to be in an after-school program. Chi- 
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cago now has—-the summer school in Chi- 
cago is now the sixth biggest school district 
in America—the summer school—and it’s a 
great thing. And guess what happened to ju- 
venile crime? So I just would point that out. 

I think that each society needs an analysis 
of what it takes to take this three-legged 
school up—some of it is going to be more, 
some of it is going to be better. And it’s very 
important not to confuse more with better 
in either direction, because better won't 
make more, but neither will more make bet- 
ter. By and large, most of us need to be doing 
some mix of both. 

Mr. Sexton. Mr. President, I would be 
wrong to leave the topic of education without 
noting something narrowly self-interested, 
but important to many of the students, many 
of the students in this room. 

President Clinton. It’s the American way; 
do it. [Laughter] 


[Mr. Sexton thanked President Clinton for his 
efforts to eliminate the taxability of loan re- 
payment assistance for law school tuition for 


former students who choose to forgo higher 


pay to enter public service. | 


President Clinton. | think that’s very im- 
portant. If that were the definition of narrow 
self-interest that most citizens embraced, this 
would be a better country today. That’s great. 
[Laughter] 


[The discussion continued. | 


Environmenial Issues 


President Clinton. First of all, let me go 
back to the basic question as I remember 
the basic question was: Will environmental 
security be like a military security issue in 
the 2st century? The answer is, I think it’s 
very likely that it will be. And the more irre- 
sponsible we are for a longer period of time, 
the more likely that is to happen. 

I think it’s useful in looking at environ- 
mental problems to break them down into 
two categories, although there’s always some 
overlap. One is, there is one truly global envi- 
ronmental problem, and that’s climate 
change, because the climate of the Earth is 
changing in ways that already is disrupting 
life throughout the Earth. 

I mentioned one example earlier. You have 
mosquitoes at higher and higher levels now 
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giving people malaria who never got it be- 
fore. And there’s no resistance to it so they're 
getting sicker, and they're getting on air- 
planes and flying. And now they're bumping 
into pe ople at airports, and there’s now a 
phenomenon called airport malaria in the 
world, where technology and global warming 
are bumping into each other. That’s a global 
problem. You can see it in weather, in dis- 
ease, and a little bit in air pollution. 

Then there are national problems which 
have global impacts because they're so big, 
and they prevent countries from becoming 
what they ought to: air pollution, water pollu- 
tion, soil erosion, food supply pollution, those 
kinds of things. Then there’s a huge problem 
we've got that’s sort of in the middle. It’s 
partly the result of global warming and partly 
the results of national pollution, and that is 
the degradation of the oceans, which is a 
bre athta aking environmental problem that, if 
unaddressed, we will pay a huge price for. 

Now, from my point of view, there are two 
big issues here. One is—and I agree with 
Tony—lI think Kyoto is a big step forward. 
So I go to my Congress that’s supposed to 
be Republican, free market oriented and I 

y, “Okay, guys, no regulations and no taxes, 
tax cuts and increases for research and devel- 
opment.” And they say, “It’s a Communist 
plot,” and they hold hearings—[laughter]|— 
about how, you know, this is just some deep, 
dark conspiracy to undermine the strength 
of the United States. 

Now, wait a minute. You're laughing about 
this, but actually behind this, as opposed to 
some other things, there is the core of an 
idea they have. [Laughter] This idea, widely 
shared in the developing world and held onto 
in America more than any other developed 
country, is—it goes right against what Tony 
said is—this is a very serious comment; we're 
having fun, but this is a serious conversa- 
tion—their idea is that there is an inevitable 
iron connection between the production of 
greenhouse gases through the burning of fos- 
sil fuel and economic growth, and if you re- 
duce greenhouse gases going into the atmos- 
phere there is no way on Earth that you will 
not reduce economic growth. 

There’s all this business about technology 
and conservation and it’s all a big plot de- 
signed to bring down the growth machine 
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of America. Now, you laugh—we’ve had 
hearings on it. We've spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars complying with sub- 
poena requests and document requests and 
sending witnesses up to the Hill to basically 
say, “This is not a conspiracy to destroy the 
future of America.” 

But the serious idea here is, if you want 
something done about climate change, you 
must prevail in every developing country 
with evidence—evidence that there is no 
longer an iron connection between the burn- 
ing of fossil fuels and economic growth. 

The second point I want to make goes to 
the second question they ask, about how 
come we spend so little on foreign aid on 
the poor now? Because they don’t have any 
votes in our country and because we don’t 
think enough about it. I mean, every year 
my foreign aid budget is cut back. 

But one thing we can do is to participate 
jointly with other countries in environmental 
projects in developing countries in ways that 
help reduce climate global warming and cre- 
ate lots of jobs in areas where there are lots 
of poor people. I believe if there is a serious 
global effort to deal with these environmental 
challenges, we would be investing all over 
the world the way the United States did, for 
example, in a massive reforestation project 
in Haiti. And when you do that kind of 
work—a lot of this work is very basic work 
that needs to be done—you can create huge 
numbers of jobs for poor people who would 
otherwise not have them. 

So I would say to all of you, I think this 
is a big opportunity—I tried to say some pro- 
vocative things to make you laugh so you'd 
listen, because it’s late in the day and you’re 
all tired. But I’m telling you, the biggest envi- 
ronmental—the obstacle to our having re- 
sponsible environmental policy in the whole 
world, including in the United States, is the 
belief of too many policymakers in 1998 that 
there is still an iron law between how much 
junk you put in the atmosphere and how 
much your economy grows. 

And until we break that in the minds of 
decisionmakers, we will not do what we 
should do on the climate change challenge. 
And until we do it, we are playing Russian 
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roulette with our children’s future and run- 
ning an increased risk that this will be the 
national security issue of the 21st century. 


[ The discussion continued. | 


Closing Remarks 


President Clinton. John, I would like to 
thank you, the law school, and NYU and the 
other sponsors of the event. Again, let me 
thank all of you who participated. And I want 
to thank Hillary and Sid Blumenthal and the 
others who conceived of this, and Mr. Blair’s 
folks in Great Britain who worked so closely 
with us on this. 

I would like to close with—ask for just a 
brief reprise of two things we talked about. 
One is, can this whole third way approach 
be applied successfully to long-term prob- 
lems that have big consequences before they 
have them, i.e., in American terms, Social Se- 
curity, Medicare, climate change. Two is, can 
we not only develop a global consciousness 
and global policies within our respective 
country but actually band together to deal 
with this present global financial challenge 
in a way that gives us a trading system, a 
labor rights system, an environmental system, 
and a financial system that, in effect, recre- 
ates what works on the national level globally, 
that in effect takes these great 50-year-old 
institutions and does whatever has to be done 
to make sure that they see us through for 
the next 50 years. 

Will the ideas that we’ve developed and 
the approach that we have developed work 
in those two great areas of challenge? Be- 
cause if they do work in those two great areas 
of challenge, then I think that the 21st cen- 
tury is in very good hands. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:42 p.m. in Green- 
berg Lounge at the New York University School 
of Law. In his remarks, he referred to Ronald 
Dworkin, professor, New York University School 
of Law; and James D. Wolfensohn, president, 
World Bank. The transcript made available by the 
Office of the Press Secretary also included the 
opening remarks of Prime Minister Blair. 
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Statement on the Death of Florence 
Griffith-Joyner 
September 21, 1998 


Hillary and I are shocked and saddened 
by the sudden death of Florence Griffith- 
Joyner. America—and the world—has lost 
one of our greatest Olympians. Ten years 
ago, in a blazing 10.49 seconds, Flo-Jo sprint- 
ed to Olympic gold and earned the right to 
be called the “World’s Fastest Woman.” We 
were dazzled by her speed, humbled by her 
talent, and captivated by her style. Though 
she rose to the pinnacle of the world of 
sports, she never forgot where she came 
from, devoting time and resources to helping 
children—especially those growing up in our 
most disadvantaged neighborhoods—make 
the most of their own talents. I was very 
proud to have her serve as cochair of the 
President’s Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports. Our thoughts and prayers go to her 
husband, Al, her daughter, Mary, and her en- 
tire family. 


Remarks During Discussions With 
Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi of 
Japan and an Exchange With 
Reporters in New York City 


September 22, 1998 


President Clinton. Let me say that I’m 
very sorry that the weather didn’t permit us 
to go up to Tarrytown today, but I’m pleased 
to welcome Prime Minister Obuchi and his 
entire team here. I have also invited the 
Prime Minister to come back for an official 
visit early next year so that we can work very 
closely together on the challenges we face. 
The United States has no more important 
relationship in the world than our relation- 
ship with Japan, for common security con- 
cerns, to advance democracy and peace, and 
in our common economic endeavors. 

So we just had a good hour-long meeting, 
and we're going to have a couple of other 
sessions today, and then early next year we'll 
have another meeting. 

Prime Minister Obuchi. I am _ very 
pleased to have this opportunity of having 
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a discussion with President Clinton exten- 
sively on my first visit to the United States 
since I became the Prime Minister of Japan. 

This meeting of mine with the President 
I had earlier today brought home to me the 
importance of Japan and the United States 
working closely together. And although I am 
only 2 months in office and the President 
has experience—a wealth of experience of 
over 54 years as President of the United 
States, we spoke in a very candid manner 
as if we knew from before. I think although 
this was the first time that we met in this 
kind of setting, we had a very substantive and 
important meeting. 

Let me take this opportunity to thank 
President Clinton for, as he mentioned ear- 
lier, extending to me the invitation to visit 
the United States early next year. I think that 
visit of mine will prov ride a good opportunity 
to continue our discussion further. And I do 
hope to make it realized. Details, I will in- 
struct our officials to work out with U.S. 
counterparts. 

As we moved from the prior room to this 
room, we talked about the third way, but the 
path that we had in between two rooms were 
not enough to complete the subject. [Laugh- 
ter] So I do hope to elaborate on that subject 
later on. 


Aftermath of the Independent Counsel’s 
Referral 


Q. Mr. President, would you consider an 
appearance before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee in person, as some in Congress have 
suggested? 

President Clinton. Mr. Plante [Bill 
Plante, CBS News], I don’t have anything 
to add to whatever the White House is saying 
about all this today. I’m here working on a 
very important thing for the American people 
and for the Japanese people. We have to 
work together to restore growth to the world 
and to help our friends. 

Yesterday, I was here working on terrorism 
and how to make the global economy work 
for ordinary citizens. That’s what I’m doing, 
and I don’t have any contribution to make 
to that discussion beyond whatever the White 
House has said. 

Q. Do you pay any attention to what's 
going on other than this? Do you pay any 
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attention to what happened yesterday, to 
what the lawyers are doing, to any aspect of 
this? 

President Clinton. Not much. Believe it 
or not, I haven’t read the report or my law- 
yers’ replies. I think it’s important that I focus 
on what I’m doing for the American people, 
and that’s what I intend to do. 


Japan’s Financial Situation 


Q. Mr. President, are you encouraged 
from what you heard today that Japan will 
be able to deal with its fiscal problems in 
a swift way and adequately? 

President Clinton. Well, I think, first of 
all, let’s look at the facts here. Japan is a very 
great country with a strong, sophisticated 
economy and immensely talented people 
and, as in America now, an increasingly com- 
plicated political situation. That is, we have 
a Democratic President and a Republican 
majority in the Congress. They have their 
government, and in one house of their Diet 
an opposition with more members. So they 
have to work out what is politically possible. 

I think there is virtually unanimous sup- 
port in the world for the kind of financial 
reforms that would restore economic growth 
in Japan. The rest of us want to be encourag- 
ing. We want to do what we can to be sup- 
portive to help do whatever we can to create 
the climate which would permit a quick res- 
toration of economic growth in Japan and 
therefore in Asia. That’s what our objective 
is, is to understand that they have unique 
challenges but enormous strengths and to 
help find a way to get this done. 

Q. Mr. Prime Minister, how optimistic or 
pessimistic are you about the prospects of 
getting reforms passed through your par- 
liament? 

Prime Minister Obuchi. I'm neither opti- 
mistic or pessimistic on this, but I think, as 
much as I do realize, many in Japan would 
realize, that this is not only an issue for Japan 
but something that has major implications on 
economies of Asia as well as the whole world. 

I think steps we take in Japan to address 
the issue of financial system has very large 
implications worldwide. So I think with this 
understanding, I intend to make my very best 
effort at addressing this issue. I am convinced 
that we will be able to do something. 
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NoTE: The exchange began at 12:10 p.m. at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of this exchange. 


Remarks During Discussions With 
Prime Minister Obuchi of Japan and 
an Exchange With Reporters in New 
York City 


September 22, 1998 


President Clinton. Thank you. I'd like to 
say to the members of the Japanese press, 
I'm sorry that you had to go all the way to 
Tarrytown and then come back. But at least 
you have seen it—we didn’t even get to see 
it. (Laughter) 

I want to welcome Prime Minister Obuchi 
and his team here. We have had very good 
meetings already today. The United States 
has no more important relationship in the 
world than our relationship with Japan. We 
are very interested in deepening our partner- 
ship in the security area, in the political area, 
and in doing what we can economically to- 
gether to restore growth in the world and 
to stabilize the world financial situation. All 
these matters we have discussed today in a 
friendly and constructive atmosphere. 

I just wanted to say one other thing. I in- 
vited Prime Minister Obuchi to come back 
to Washington early next year for an official 
visit, and he accepted, and I thank him for 
that. 

Prime Minister Obuchi. All the strong 
and solid partnership between Japan and the 
United States could not lift this fog, and it 
is unfortunate that some of you had to go 
to Tarrytown and come back, and I’m sorry 
about that. But as the President said just 
now, I’ve been invited, and I’ve accepted his 
invitation to visit the United States in the 
early part of next year. And I look forward 
to meeting him again in Washington. 
Legislative Agenda 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve said how busy 
you are, but I just wonder if you haven’t 
found some time to check with Congress 
about how things are going? 

President Clinton. Well, we're just a few 
days away from the new budget year, and 
I'd say things need to go a little faster. We 
need an education bill; we need a health bill. 
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We desperately need the IMF funding. They 
need to pass a good Patients’ Bill of Rights. 
There’s a lot left to be done. Things are not 
going fast enough to suit me on the people’s 
business. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 1:02 p.m. at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of this exchange. 


Common Agenda: Illustration of the 
New U.S.-Japan Cooperation 


September 22, 1998 


Five years after the creation of the U.S.- 
Japan Common Agenda for Cooperation in 
Global Perspective, President Clinton and 
Prime Minister Obuchi recognized the valu- 
able work accomplished by dedicated Japa- 
nese and American scientists, researchers 
and aid workers to fight diseases, preserve 
natural resources and exchange scientific 
data on various natural disasters and global 
climate change. 

The participation of U.S. and Japanese pri- 
vate citizens, foundations and other non- 
governmental organizations in projects of the 
Common Agenda will enhance the impacts 
of these projects. Their participation is also 
expected to generate grass-roots public sup- 
port. On September 23, 1998, U.S. and Japa- 
nese representatives of private-sector organi- 
zations (in Japan, the Common Agenda 
Roundtable) that support the Common 
Agenda will meet in Honolulu to discuss how 
they can assist in promoting the objectives 
of the Common Agenda. 

The President and the Prime Minister wel- 
come the first meeting of private sector rep- 
resentatives and made special mention of 
three projects: 

1) The United States and Japan will work 
with the Government of Panama and non- 
governmental partners to preserve the Pan- 
ama Canal watershed by developing a pro- 
gram to focus on environmental education 
and the training of local nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. 

2) In light of the recent forest fires which 
affected Southeast Asia, The United States 
and Japan will support efforts to address the 
underlying causes of the fires and assist local 
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governments to promote sustainable agri- 
culture, forestry and land use. 

3) The United States and Japan have been 
playing key roles in the success of efforts to 
eradicate polio worldwide. However, signifi- 
cant challenges remain. The two countries 
will strengthen their commitment to end the 
scourge of this disease through, among other 
steps, expanding cooperative eradication ef- 
forts by U.S. Peace Corps Volunteers and the 
Japan Overseas Cooperation Volunteers es- 
pecially in African countries, keeping in mind 
the importance of U.S.-Japan collaboration 
through TICADII (The Second Tokyo Inter- 
national Conference of African Development) 
to be held in October in Tokyo. 


Nore: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this joint statement. 


Japan-United States Joint Statement 
on Cooperation in the Use of the 
Global Positioning System 


September 22, 1998 


On the basis of a series of discussions be- 
tween representatives and experts of the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of Japan, U.S. President Wil- 
liam Clinton and Japanese Prime Minister 
Keizo Obuchi have issued this Joint State- 
ment regarding cooperation in the use of the 
Global Positioning System (GPS) Standard 
Positioning Service for global positioning and 
other applications. 


Background 


GPS is a constellation of orbiting satellites 
operated by the United States, which pro- 
vides signals to aid position-location, naviga- 
tion, and precision timing for civil and mili- 
tary purposes. GPS, as an evolving system, 
is becoming more important for a wide vari- 
ety of civilian, commercial, and scientific ap- 
plications such as car navigation, mapping 
and land surveying, maritime shipping, and 
international air traffic management. 

The United States Government is operat- 
ing a maritime Differential Global Position- 
ing System (DGPS), and the Government of 
Japan is operating a similar system. Both 
Governments are developing augmentation 
systems to support air navigation—the 
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United States is developing the Wide Area 
Augmentation System (WAAS), and Japan is 
developing the Multi-functional Transport 
Satellite (MTSAT)-based Satellite Aug- 
mentation System (MSAS). 

The commercial GPS equipment and serv- 
ices industries of the United States and Japan 
lead the world, and augmentation systems to 
enhance the use of the GPS Standard Posi- 
tioning Service Could further expand civil, 
commercial, and scientific markets. 


Building a Cooperative Relationship 


The United States Government intends to 
continue to provide the GPS Standard Posi- 
tioning Service for peaceful civil, commer- 
cial, and scientific use on a continuous, 
worldwide basis, free of direct user fees. 

The Government of Japan intends to work 
closely with the United States to promote 
broad and effective use of the GPS Standard 
Positioning Service as a worldwide position- 
ing, navigation, and timing standard. Both 
Governments are convinced of the need to 
prevent the misuse of GPS and its augmenta- 
tion systems without unduly disrupting or de- 
grading civilian uses, as well as of the need 
to prepare for emergency situations. Both 
Governments intend to cooperate to promote 
and facilitate civilian uses of GPS. It is antici- 
pated that cooperation will: 

© promote compatibility of operating 

standards for GPS technologies, equip- 
ment, and services; 

help develop effective approaches to- 
ward providing adequate radio fre- 
quency allocations for GPS and other 
radio navigation systems; 

identify potential barriers to the growth 
of commercial applications of GPS and 
appropriate preventative measures; 
encourage trade and investment in GPS 
equipment and services as a means of 
enhancing the information infrastruc- 
ture of the Asia-Pacific region; and 
facilitate exchange of information on 
GPS-related matters of interest to both 
countries, such as enhancement of glob- 
al positioning, navigation, and timing 
technologies and capabilities. 

The two Governments intend to work to- 
gether as appropriate on GPS-related issues 
that arise in the International Civil Aviation 
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Organization, the International Maritime Or- 
ganization, the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union, and Asia Pacific Economic Co- 
operation, or in other international organiza- 
tions or meetings. 


Cooperative Mechanism 


The Government of the United States and 
the Government of Japan have decided to 
establish a mechanism for bilateral coopera- 
tion relating to the use of the GPS Standard 
Positioning Service, as follows: 

e A plenary meeting will be held annually 
to review and discuss matters of impor- 
tance regarding the use of the GPS 
Standard Positioning Service. 

Working groups will be set up under 


the plenary meeting to discuss issues of 


mutual interest. Discussions will focus 
initially on commercial and scientific 
use and transportation safety, including 
measures to identify and report inten- 
tional and unintentional interference, 
the use of the GPS Standard Positioning 
Service in emergency situations, and an 
emergency notification system. Each 
working group will annually report to 
the plenary meeting the outcome of its 
work. 

The two Governments share the expecta- 
tion that this mechanism will help the two 
Governments identify ways to deal with GPS- 
related issues that may arise as civilian use 
of GPS increases, and take actions as appro- 
priate. 


Note: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this joint statement. 


Statement on the Senate Vote Not To 
Raise the Minimum Wage 
September 22, 1998 


I am disappointed that the Senate today 
voted not to raise the minimum wage. This 
increase, one dollar over the next 2 years, 
would have raised the wages of 12 million 
Americans and helped ensure that parents 
who work hard and play by the rules do not 
have to raise their children in poverty. 

The last time we raised the minimum 
wage, we said it would help working families 
and not cost jobs. We have been proven cor- 
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rect. Since I signed that law, wages for all 
Americans are rising again. Our economy is 
the strongest in a generation, with more than 
16.7 million new jobs since the beginning of 
this administration. Inflation is down, and 
unemployment has dropped to its lowest 
level in 28 years. 

We value working families, and that is why 
we should raise the value of the minimum 
wage. I will continue the fight in Congress 
to do just that. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Cyprus 
September 22, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384 (22 
U.S.C. 2373(c)), I submit to you this report 
on progress toward a negotiated settlement 
of the Cyprus question covering the period 
June 1 to July 31, 1998. The previous submis- 
sion covered events during April to May 
1998. 

Landings of combat aircraft on Cyprus by 
Greece and Turkey in mid-July escalated ten- 
sions in the region and complicated efforts 
to reach a bizonal, bicommunal settlement 
on the island. Despite this, we intensified our 
efforts to restart the negotiating process. 
United States representatives underscored 
my concern with the leaders of both Cypriot 
communities as well as Greek and Turkish 
officials and urged all parties to concentrate 
on ways to take those steps that will lead to 
solving the Cyprus problem. 

United Nations Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan issued two reports on the U.N. Peace- 
keeping Forces in Cyprus (UNFICYP) and 
the U.N. Mission of Good Offices in Cyprus 
(copies enclosed). Thereafter, the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council adopted two resolutions, one re- 
newing the UNFICYP mandate for a 6- 
month period and another endorsing the 
Secretary-General’s Good Offices Mission 
(copies enclosed). 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Jesse Helms, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
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Remarks at a Reception for African- 
American Religious Leaders 
September 22, 1998 


The President. Thank you very much. 
The Scripture says, it’s more blesse .d to give 
than to receive. I was sitting here thinking, 
in this case, I wish I were on the giving rather 
than the receiving end. It is difficult to ab- 
sorb the depth and breadth of what I have 
heard and what you have given to me through 
the words of Reverend King and through 
your expression, and I thank you. 

I thank you also for what you have given 
to our country. I thank the Members of Con- 
gress and the administration, the educators, 
the ministers, the Ambassadors, all of you 
who are here, and our friends from South 
Africa. 

Hillary and I are delighted to have Presi- 
dent Mandela and Graca here. We thank 
you, Graca, for your concern for the children 
who have been made victims of war by being 
impressed into combat as children and the 
scars they bear from it. And we thank you, 
Mr. President, for being the person we'd all 
like to be on our best day. 

I would like you all to think for a few mo- 
ments, before I bring President Mandela on, 
not about the terrible unjust sacrifice of his 
27 years in prison but about what he’s done 
with the years since he got out of prison, not 
about how he purged his heart of bitterness 
and anger while still a prisoner but how he 
resists every day the temptation to take it up 
again in the pettiness and meanness of 
human events. In some ways, that is all the 
more remarkable. 

There have been many blessings for Hil- 
lary and for me far outweighing all the trials 
of being given the opportunity by the Amer- 
ican pe ople to serve in this position and live 
in this house. But certainly one of the great- 
est ones has been the friendship of this good 
man. 

And I want to tell you one little story— 
I try never to betray any private conversa- 
tions I have with anybody, but I want to tell 
you this. [Laughter] When President 
Mandela—once I was talking to him, and I 
said to him: You know, I have listened care- 
fully to everything you have said, to how you 
laid your anger and your bitterness down. 
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But on the day you got out of prison, Hillary 
and I were living in Arkansas, in the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion, our daughter was a very 
young girl. I got her up early on a Sunday 
morning, and I sat her down on the counter 
in our kitchen, because we had an elevated 
television. And I said, Chelsea, I want you 
to watch this. This is one of the great events 
of your lifetime, and I want you to watch 
this. 

And she watched President Mandela walk 
down that last road toward freedom, after all 
those years in prison. So I said to him one 
day, I said, “Now, tell me this. I know you 
invited your jailers to the inauguration, and 
I know how hard you've worked on this. But 
weren't you angry one more time when you 
were walking down that road?” He said, “Yes, 
briefly, I was.” I don’t know if he remembers 
this. He said, “Yes, briefly, I was. And then 
I remembered, I have waited so long for free- 
dom. And if my anger goes with me out of 
this place, I will still be their prisoner, and 
I want to be free. I want to be free.” 

I say that to set the stage for what is now 
happening in Nelson Mandela’s life. Yester- 
day we were at the United Nations, and he 
and I spoke back-to-back, and then we had 
this luncheon. And we were talking about the 
troubles in the Congo; we were talking about 
the continuing, almost compulsive destruc- 
tiveness of the people there and all the coun- 
tries outside trying to get into the act to make 
sure that whoever they don’t like doesn’t get 
a leg up. And we were lamenting the colossal 
waste of human potential in that phenome- 
nally rich country. 

And I thought to myself, apartheid is gone 
in the law in South Africa, but it is still alive 
in the heart of nearly everybody on Earth 
in some way or another. And here is this man 
still giving of himself to try to take the apart- 
heid out of the heart of the people of his 
continent and, indeed, the people of the 
world. 

We were talking just before we came down 
about a mutual friend of ours who is the lead- 
er of a country, and how he had called and 
admonished him to try to work through a 
problem that he has had for too long. ‘And 
so, I say—I have to say one thing that is 
slightly amusing about this. Now, President 
Mandela will probably get up here and make 
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some crack about being an old man and how 
his time is running out and all that. The truth 
is he’s leaving office because he feels like 
he’s about 25 years old again. [Laughter] And 
he’s so happily married he can’t be troubled 
with all these boring affairs of politics. 
[Laughter] But I must say, it’s the only time 
I’ve ever known him to misrepresent the 
facts, but that is, I’m sure, what is going on 
here. 

But I ask you to think about that. Every 
time Nelson Mandela walks into a room we 
all feel a little bigger; we all want to stand 
up; we all want to cheer, because we'd like 
to be him on our best day. But what I would 
say to you is, there is a little bit of apartheid 
in everybody's heart. And in every gnarly, 
knotted, distorted situation in the world 
where people are kept from becoming the 
best they can be, there is an apartheid of 
the heart. And if we really honor this stun- 
ning sacrifice of 27 years, if we really rejoice 
in the infinite justice of seeing this man hap- 
pily married in the autumn of his life, if we 
really are seeking some driven wisdom from 
the power of his example, it will be to do 
whatever we can, however we can, wherever 
we are, to take the apartheid out of our own 
and others’ hearts. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 
South Africa. 


the President of 


[At this point, President Nelson Mandela of 
South Africa made brief remarks. | 


President Clinton. I want to leave you 
on a high note here. [Laughter] I want to 
tell you a story that I never told the Presi- 
dent. I have a friend who is a minister 
white minister who was in South Africa re- 
cently. And he was given the chance to meet 
the President, but he was told, “You'll have 
to go to the airport if you want to meet the 
President.” He said, “I'll go anywhere to 
shake his hand.” So he said, “I was standing 
off here waiting for him to come, and here 
comes the President across the lobby of the 
airport.” And he said, “President Mandela 
walked up to this gorgeous little blond- 
haired, blue-eyed girl, about 6 years old.” 
And my friend went up to hear the conversa- 
tion. 

And he said to the little girl, “Do you know 
who I am?” She said, “Yes, you’re President 
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Mandela.” And he looked at her, and he said, 
“If you study hard and learn a lot you can 
grow up to be President of South Africa some 
day.’ 
That’s a lot to say after this life. Remember 
the point. God bless you all. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:30 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to President Mandela’s wife, Graca 
Machel. The transcript made available by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary also included the re- 
marks of President Mandela. 


Remarks on Presenting the 
Congressional Gold Medal to 
President Nelson Mandela of 
South Africa 


September 23, 1998 


Thank you. Mr. Speaker, Senator Thur- 
mond, Senator Daschle, Congressman Gep-’ 
hardt. Representative Houghton, thank you 
for what you have done to make this day 
come to pass. We are all in your debt. Con- 
gresswoman Waters, Senator Moseley- 
Braun, Senator D’Amato. Congressman Del- 
lums, thank you. To the Members of Con- 
gress here present in both parties, members 
of the Cabinet, administration; to Graca 
Machel, and all our friends from South Africa 
who are here. 

To my friend, President Mandela, Ameri- 
cans as one today, across all the lines that 
divide us, pay tribute to your struggle, to your 
achievement, and to the inspiration you have 
given us to do better. 

Others have said with profound conviction 
and eloquence what it is that we love and 
admire. Today we offer a man who has re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize, the highest honor 
within the gift of this country. But if this day 
is to be more than a day in which we bask 
in his reflected glory, we should ask our- 
selves, what gift can we really give Nelson 
Mandela in return for 10,000 long days in 
jailP How can we truly redeem the life of 
Amy Biehl? How can we honor all of those 
who marched and worked with Nelson 
Mandela, who are no longer standing by his 
side? 

After the President was released and 
began his public career he said, and I quote, 
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“The true test of our devotion to freedom 
is just beginning.” Whenever we are together 
he always talks about unfinished business. He 
thanked me again yesterday for saying some- 
thing that, to be honest, I didn’t even think 
about consciously. He said that the United 
States had now said not what can we do for 
South Africa, but what can we do with South 
Africa to build a common future. So I ask 
all of you to think about just two or three 
things. 

The work of our common struggle with 
people with whom we share a common past 
and with whom we must build a common 
future in South Africa and throughout the 
African continent has only begun. President 
Mandela says that he has now gotten old and 
is leaving the scene. The truth is, he has got- 
ten married and he feels young, and he is 
tired of his public responsibilities, and he 
wants to go forward into a brighter life. 

Those of us who share his vision and lift 
him up in honor today owe it to him to build 
a permanent partnership between Americans 
and Africans, for the education of our chil- 
dren, for the solution of our problems, for 
the resolution of our differences, for the ele- 
vation of what is best about us all. That is 
what we owe to Nelson Mandela, to Amy 
Biehl and her family, and to all of those who 
have sacrificed. 

We also owe, for those 10,000 long days 
and the shining example since, the clear un- 
derstanding that a man who has given up so 
much of his life can give us that—even more 
important than the sacrifice yesterday is what 
you are doing with today and what you will 
do with tomorrow. For that is the thing that 

always humbles me when I am with Nelson 
Mandela, the sense of serenity and peace and 
engagement in the moment. And so I say to 
all of you, we should not waste our days; we 
should make more of our days. 

Mr. Mandela waited a very long time to 
actually do something for his people, rather 
than just to be something to keep their hearts 
and hopes alive. And every day I watch him, 
that is what he does. So should we. 

And finally, in forgiving those who impris- 
oned him, he reminded us of the most fun- 
damental lesson of all, that in the end apart- 
heid was a defeat of the heart, the mind, the 
spirit. It was not just a structure outside and 
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jailhouses within which people were kept; it 
was a division of the mind and soul against 
itself. We owe it to Nelson Mandela not sim- 
ply to give him this award but to live by the 
lesson he t taught us and to tear down every 
last vestige of apartheid in our own hearts, 
everything that divides us, one from another. 

For those of us who have been — 
to know this remarkable man, no medal, r 
award, no fortune, nothing we could give him 
could possibly compare to the gift he has 
given to us and to the world. The only gift 
that is true recompense is to continue lis 
mission and to live by the power of his pro- 
found and wonderful example. 

Now, as prescribed by the law, it is my 
privilege to present the Congressional Gold 
Medal to President Nelson Mandela. 

Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. in the 
Rotunda at the Capitol. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to President Mandela’s wife, Graca Machel. 
The transcript made available by the Office of the 
Press Secretary also included the remarks of Presi- 
dent Mandela. 


Statement on the United Nations 
Security Council Resolution on 
Kosovo 


September 23, 1998 


Today’s U.N. Security Council resolution 
makes absolutely clear that the international 
community is determined to see an end to 
the violence and repression in Kosovo. The 
resolution places responsibility squarely on 
President Milosevic to take the concrete 
steps necessary to prevent a major humani- 
tarian disaster and restore peace in the re- 
gion. 

I am particularly encouraged that the reso- 
lution, adopted under Chapter VII of the 
U.N. Charter, makes clear that the deteriora- 
tion of the situation in Kosovo constitutes a 
threat to regional peace and security. 

The United States and its allies are moving 
NATO activities from the planning stage to 
readiness to act. With more than 250,000 
Kosovars displaced from their homes and 
cold weather coming, Milosevic must act im- 
mediately to heed the will of the inter- 
national community. 
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Norte: In his statement, the President referred 
to President Slobodan Milosevic of the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) 


Notice—Continuation of Emergency 
With Respect to UNITA 
September 23, 1998 


On September 26, 1993, by Executive 
Order 12865, I declared a national emer- 
gency to deal with the unusual and extraor- 
dinary threat to the foreign policy of the 
United States constituted by the actions and 
policies of the National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (“UNITA”), pro- 
hibiting the sale or supply by United States 
persons or from the United State S, 2 using 
U.S. registered vessels or aircraft, of arms, 
related materie! of all types, sce dy and 
petroleum products to the territory of An- 
gola, other than through designated points 
of entry. The order also prohibits the sale 
or supply of such commodities to UNITA. 
On December 12, 1997, in order to take ad- 
ditional steps with respect to the national 
emergency declared in Executive Order 
12865, I issued Executive Order 13069, clos- 
ing all UNITA offices in the United States 
and imposing additional sanctions with re- 
gard to the sale or supply of aircraft or air- 
craft parts, the granting of take-off, landing 
and overflight permission, and the provision 
of certain aircraft-related services. Most re- 
cently, on August 19, 1998, in order to take 
further steps with respect to the national 
emergency declared in Executive Order 
12865, I issued Executive Order 13098, 
blocking all pepenty and interests in prop- 
erty of UNITA and designated UNITA offi- 
cials and adult members of their immediate 
families, prohibiting the importation of cer- 
tain diamonds exported from Angola, and im- 
posing additional sanctions with regard to the 
sale or supply of equipment used in mining, 
motorized vehicles, watercraft, spare parts 
for motorized vehicles or watercraft, mining 
services, and ground or waterborne transpor- 
tation services. 

Because of our continuing international 
obligations and because of the prejudicial ef- 
fect that discontinuation of the sanctions 
would have on the Angolan peace process, 
the national emergency declared on Septem- 
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ber 26, 1993, and the measures adopted pur- 
suant thereto to deai with that emergency, 
— continue in effect beyond September 
, 1998. Therefore, in accordance with sec- 

tion 202(d) of the } gps Emergencies Act 
(50 U.S.C. 1622(d)), I am continuing the na- 
tional emergency a respect to UNIT: A. 

This notice shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register and transmitted to the Con- 
STess. 

William J. Clinton 

The White png 
September 23, 1998. 


[Filed with the Office of the 
8:45 a.m., September 24, 1998] 


Federal Register, 


NOTE: This notice was published in the Federal 
Register on September 25. 


Message to the Congress on 
Continuation of the National 
Emergency With Respect to UNITA 
September 23, 1998 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Section 202(d) of the National Emer- 
gencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)) provides for 
the automatic termination of a national emer- 
gency unless, prior to the anniversary date 
of its declaration, the President publishe s in 
the Federal Register and transmits to the 
Congress a notice stating that the emergency 
is to continue in effect beyond the anniver- 
sary date. In accordance with this provision, 
I have sent the enclosed notice, stating that 
the emergency declared with respect to the 
National Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola (“UNITA”) is to continue in effect 
beyond September 25, 1998, to the Federal 
Register for publication. 

The circumstances that led to the declarea- 
tion on September 26, 1993, of a national 
emergency have not been resolved. The ac- 
tions and policie s of UNITA pose a continu- 
ing unusual and extraordinary threat to the 
foreign policy of the United States. United 
Nations Security Council Resolutions 864 
(1993), 1127 (1997), 1173 (1998), and 1176 
(1998) continue to oblige all member states 
to maintain sanctions. Discontinuation of the 
sanctions would have a prejudicial effect on 
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the Angolan peace process. For these rea- 
sons, I have determined that it is necessary 
to maintain in force the broad authorities 
necessary to apply economic pressure to 
UNITA to reduce its ability to pursue its ag- 
gressive policies of territorial acquisition. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 23, 1998. 


Memorandum on the Presidential 
Design Awards Program 


September 23, 1998 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Presidential Design Awards 
Program 


The strength of our economy and quality 
of life in America owe much to the genius 
and creativity of designers. From using sim- 
ple brick and mortar to developing sophisti- 
cated computers, designers have turned the 
dreams of the Nation into reality. 

As the single largest purchaser of design 
services, the Federal Government has been 
a leader in fostering design excellence. 
Begun in 1983, the quadrennial Presidential 
Design Awards Program recognizes success- 
ful achievements in Federal design and pro- 
motes standards of excellence throughout the 
Federal Government. By this memorandum, 
I am pleased to announce the call for entries 
for the next round of awards. This round will 
include special Presidential Design Excel- 
lence Millennium Awards in recognition of 
Federal design projects that have made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the environment and 
quality of life of the Nation during this cen- 
tury. 

The National Endowment for the Arts and 
the General Services Administration will im- 
plement the Presidential Design Awards Pro- 
gram. Please designate an individual with an 
appropriate background and position to serve 
as your liaison to ensure the success of this 
important program. Good design combines 
problem solving with cost-effectiveness and 
performance with beauty, and I urge all 
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agencies to integrate good design into their 
programs. 


William J. Clinton 


Remarks to the Congressional 
Hispanic Caucus Institute Dinner 
September 23, 1998 


Audience members. Viva Clinton! 

The President. Thank you. 

Audience member. Twelve more years! 
[Laughter] 

The President. That's for the guy that just 
left. [Laughter] Thank you. 

Congressman Becerra, thank you so much 
for your remarks and for your truly outstand- 
ing leadership of the Hispanic Caucus. Thank 
you, Carmen Delgado Votaw, for your wel- 
come. I thank all the Members of Congress 
and our administration and staff who are here 
for their service to our country. I thank you 
for that warm welcome, for being my friends, 
for standing with me on sunny days and in 
strong winds. But most of all, I thank you 
for being willing to fight for the America we 
want for our children in a new century. 

Before we begin, as the Vice President in- 
dicated, I would like to say just a word about 
Hurricane Georges. In Puerto Rico, the U.S. 
Virgin Islands, in Haiti, in the Dominican 
Republic, businesses and homes have been 
swept away and lives have been lost. Tonight 
our thoughts and prayers are with the victims 
of this terrible storm. Our FEMA Director, 
James Lee Witt, has told me that we are al- 
ready assisting in the cleanup effort, and we 
are providing humanitarian aid in Haiti and 
the Dominican Kepublic. We are also help- 
ing the people of Florida to prepare for the 
hurricane, and Secretary Cuomo is leading 
a delegation to Puerto Rico. I thank him for 
that. We will be there every step of the way 
to help these communities and these people 
to rebuild. 

I also want to join the Vice President in 
paying tribute to Henry B. Gonzalez and 
Esteban Torres. They are both friends of 
mine. I first met Henry Gonzalez in 1972. 
I never will forget an evening I spent with 
him in the Menger Hotel in San Antonio, 
Texas, the weekend before the Presidential 
election. And about the only thing we had 
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to enjoy was the mango ice cream they had 
served there for over 100 years. [Laughter] 

On the night before my election as Presi- 
dent in 1992, we had a late-night rally in San 
Antonio; and thinking of that night so long 
ago—20 years ago then—I got $400 worth 
of mango ice cream for our campaign plane 
so that we could eat it with two reasons to 
be happy. And let me say that Henry B. Gon- 
zalez has been a pioneer and a conscience 
for the Congress and the country. He has 
the heart of a lion, and we'll always be grate- 
ful to him. 

From his days as a UAW shop steward to 
his days as chair of this caucus, Esteban 
Torres has fought tirelessly to make certain 
that economic growth benefits all working 
people and not only the people of this coun- 
try but of Mexico as well. He has been a 
lion in the fight for a decent and better 
America. I will miss him, very, very much. 
And I thank you, sir, for your service. 

If I could just continue the appreciation 
for a minute, I want to thank the members 
of this caucus and their supporters for what 
has been done for America and what we have 
done together. Together we expanded the 
earned-income tax credit and cut taxes for 
15 million hard-working families, including 
more than one million Hispanic families. And 
when the majority in Congress tried to slash 
it, together we said no. 

Together we increased the minimum wage 
for 10 million Americans, including nearly 2 
million Hispanics. And we are trying to in- 
crease it again for 12 million Americans. I’m 
very disappointed that yesterday over 95 per- 
cent of the Senate Republicans voted against 
it, but I haven’t stopped fighting, and I don’t 
think you have either. It is time to raise the 
minimum wage for people who need and de- 
serve it. 

Together we fought for and won the big- 
gest increase in children’s health care in 
more than 3 decades to insure up to 5 million 
uninsured children, almost all of them in low- 
income working families in America. We ex- 
panded the Head Start program and passed 
the family and medical leave law, to give mil- 
lions of people a chance to take time off from 
work when a baby is born or a parent is sick. 
Together we have opened the doors of higher 
education with the HOPE scholarship, more 
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Pell grants, tax credits for all higher edu- 
cation, deductible student loans. Because of 
your efforts, everyone who is willing to work 
hard can now go to college without being 
afraid of being crushed by the burden of 
debt, and I thank you for that. 

Together, under the leadership of the Vice 
President, we created more than 100 em- 
powerment zones and enterprise commu- 
nities, community development banks; we 
doubled small business loans to minorities, 
tripled them to women. Administrator Aida 
Alvarez is here, and she would want me to 
say that businesses owned and operated by 
Hispanic women are the fastest growing cat- 
egory of small business in America today. 

Together we shaped and passed an historic 
crime bill to take guns off our streets, put 
police back on our streets, and provide more 
prevention to keep our children out of trou- 
ble in the first place. Together we have built 
an America that has the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in 28 years, the lowest Hispanic 
unemployment rate in a generation, the fast- 
est real wage growth in 20 years, a record 
number of new small businesses every year, 
the lowest crime rate in 25 years, the highest 
homeownership in the history of our country, 
and you did it. None of this could have been 
done without the Congressional Hispanic 
Caucus. 

I thank the Vice President for mentioning 
those who serve and who have served in the 
Cabinet, in high administration positions, 
and in the White House. I thank you for all 
you have done as well. 

Now, having said that, the real question 
before us this evening is, what shall we do 
with this moment of prosperity? What shall 
we do with this moment of opportunity? You 
know, a lot of people, when times get really 
good, tend to do one of two things, and I 
would argue both of them are wrong. One, 
just say, “Well, I've worked really hard. 
Times have been tough. I think I'll just relax 
for a few years.” Or, two, is to say, “Well, 
things are so good, nobody can mess it up. 
So I think I will just indulge myself in some 
diversion.” As a country we cannot do that. 

I tell you tonight, my friends, that the chal- 
lenge before us is, what do we do with this 
prosperity; what do we do with this con- 
fidence; what do we do with these good 
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times? I feel very strongly that we need to 
say loud and clear that we believe that the 
time has come to thank God for our blessings 
and then to say we intend to use these bless- 
ings to meet the big challenges facing Amer- 
ica that will shape the future of our children, 
and to go back and pick up those folks who 
have not participated in the benefits of the 
last 6 years and give them a chance to do 
it as well. 

There was an old Mexican proverb that 
says, “El que no siembra, no levanta;” “he 
who does not sow, doesn’t get a crop.” It 
is time to sow the seeds of the future, to 
build the America we want for our children. 
We cannot afford to rest; we have work to 
do. 

And what is that work? First, we cannot 
rest until we save Social Security for the 21st 
century. Now, what do I mean by that? Every 
person in this audience thrills whenever any- 
one refers to mi familia. Our family, our na- 
tional family, is getting older; I ought to 
know. I am. I’m the oldest 52-year- -old man 
in America. [Laughter] I am the oldest of 
the baby boomers, all of you who are my age. 

When all of us are retired, there will only 
be about two people working in America for 
every one person drawing Social Security. 
Now, we have three choices. We can do 
something now, modest but disciplined, to 
preserve this system into the future, with all 
of its benefits. Or we can do nothing until 
the crisis occurs, and we'll have two choices. 
Those of us who are older can expect our 
children to hike their taxes a lot and lower 
the standard of living of their children. Or 
we can just do without a lot of the benefits 
that have lifted half the seniors in America 
out of poverty today. I don’t think either one 
of those is a very good choice. 

In just a few days we will have the first 
balanced budget and surplus in 29 years. 
Now, I believe if we really care about our 
national family, we ought to stand up and 
say, “Look, we know it’s just a few weeks 
before the election. We know there are those 
on the other side who say that we ought to 
have a tax cut right now based on projected 
surpluses into the future. And we know that’s 
widely popular at election time.” But we 
didn’t get the lowest unemployment rate in 
28 years and the first balanced budget and 
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surplus in 29 years by doing what was popular 
today. We did it by doing what was right for 
the long run, and we'd like to at least see 
the ink turn from red to black, then dry a 
little bit and save Social Security before we 
squander this surplus. That is what I believe 
we should do. [Applause] Thank you. 

Second, we can’t rest until all our kids in 
all our communities have a world-class edu- 
cation. Our budget—our balanced budget 
provides for hiring 100,000 more teachers to 
lower average class size to 18 in the early 
grades. All the research shows that does more 
to help children learn and have permanent 
learning gains than anything else we can do. 

It provides funds to build or repair 5,000 
schools with kids—the largest they've ever 
been in our classroom—the largest number 
of students. It provides funds to hook up all 
of our classrooms to the Internet, not just 
those of the wealthiest school districts. 

It provides funds to reward school districts 
who undertake sweeping reforms like Chi- 
cago has. In Chicago today the summer 
school—the summer school—is the sixth big- 
gest school district in America. Over 40,000 
children every day during the school year get 
three square ‘meals at school. Yes, have high 
standards; yes, end social promotion; but for 
goodness sakes, do something for those kids 
that deserve a better shot and need more 
help to succeed in life. 

And our budget provides funds to hire 
35,000 teachers to go into troubled inner- 
city and other isolated neighborhoods by say- 
ing to the brightest young people, we'll pay 
your way to college if you'll teach off the cost 
by going into those tough neighborhoods and 
giving those kids a world-class education. 

No community in America has a bigger 
stake in this than the Hispanic community. 
That’s why I established an advisory commis- 
sion on educational excellence for Hispanics, 
and why I have proposed a special $600 mil- 
lion Hispanic education action plan to trans- 
form schools with high dropout rates, to sup- 
port Hispanic colleges, to help adults who 
want to learn English or get a high school 
diploma, to help all Latinos, young and old, 
to reach their dreams. 

And you and I know, yes, our children 
must master English. That’s why I fought for 
a 35 percent increase in bilingual education, 
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to help 1,000 school districts improve teacher 
training and add extra classes for students 
who haven't yet mastered English. You know, 
when people go around and tell me all about 
the failures of bilingual education, I say, 
“Well, look at the number of school districts 
who have so many more children whose first 
language is not English that don’t have any 
teachers who have been certified to teach 
them English.” Let’s solve the problem in- 
stead of making it a political issue. 

The Hispanic action education plan would 
help to train 20,000 teachers to help children 
with limited English. This is not just a His- 
panic problem anymore. Just across the river 
here in Fairfax County, there are children 
from 150 different national and ethnic 
groups. Being able to speak more than one 
language is a gift that more of us need. But 
in America, unless one of those languages is 
English, our children can never reach their 
full potential. This is not the subject of a divi- 
sive political battle. Let’s look at the facts, 
put our children before our politics, and do 
what’s right for the country, and actually give 
people the chance to speak this language. 

Let me also say we can’t rest, with 160 
million Americans in managed care plans, 
until we pass a strong, enforceable Patients’ 
Bill of Rights that says doctors ought to make 
medical decisions, not accountants. 

Think of this. Don’t you believe whatever 
your health plan is that you ought to have 
the right to see a specialist if you need it? 
If you walk out of this banquet tonight and, 
God forbid, you get hit by a car, don’t you 
think they ought to take you to the closest 
emergency room, not one halfway across 
town that happens to be covered by your 
plan? 

Those of you who are older, remember 
what it was like when a child was first born 
into your family? How would you feel if, be- 
cause the mother or the father is in a plan 
covered by a small business, if the small busi- 
ness changes health plans and you're 6 
months pregnant, or your wife is 6 months 
pregnant? I think you ought to be able to 
keep the same doctor until the baby is born. 
But that’s not what plans provide today. I 
think that ought to be a right. 

If you’ve ever had anybody in your family 
in chemotherapy treatment, it’s pretty tough. 
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I've been there; a lot of you have. You try 
to make jokes about whether your hair is 
going to fall out. You try to deal with people 
when they get sick to their stomach and they 
can’t eat. Nobody ought to have to worry, 
in addition to that, about whether in the mid- 
dle of the chemotherapy treatment some- 
body is going to send you a letter in the mail 
and say, “I’m sorry, you’ve got to change doc- 
tors. You've got to do it all over again. You've 
got to start all over again.” That is wrong. 
That is wrong, and we ought to stop it. 

That’s—we ought not to rest until we do. 
We ought not to rest while any of our com- 
munities are still segregated by income or 
race. The Government should lead the way 
in word and deed. I’ve asked Secretary 
Cuomo to crack down on unfair housing 
practices, to double the number of housing 
discrimination cases, to work with you to un- 
dertake a major legislative overhaul so public 
housing will help to deconcentrate poverty, 
mix incomes, and thereby mix people of all 
races and ethnicities. We can’t live together 
as one nation unless we're able to live to- 
gether in our own communities. And I ask 
you to help me work together on this. 

We can’t rest until every neighborhood can 
reap the benefits of our economic growth. 
That’s why we should fund the empower- 
ment initiatives the Vice President and Sec- 
retary Cuomo have worked so hard for, to 
get more investment, more jobs, and more 
opportunity into the neighborhoods which 
still have unemployment rates that are too 
high and incomes that are too low. We can 
do it now. If we can’t do it now, with unem- 
ployment rates so low, when will we ever be 
able to do it? We should not walk away from 
this session of Congress without that em- 
powerment agenda. 

We should be proud that we have the low- 
est welfare rolls in 29 years, that we made 
good on our promise to restore some benefits 
to legal immigrants. 

But there is much more to be done. The 
pressures to move from welfare to work are 
intense, and the transition can be especially 
difficult for Hispanic women who lack lan- 
guage or job skills. I want to make sure every 
individual has the tools to succeed in this 
transition. That’s why we fought for a wel- 
fare-to-work fund in the balanced budget, to 
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help people make it; for $50 million more 
for transportation for people who don’t have 
cars. And that’s why I have proposed in my 
balanced budget a $21 billion child care ini- 
tiative to add to what we fought for in the 
welfare bill. Nobody should have to give u 
being a good parent to succeed in the aa 
place. 

And we cannot rest until we do have an 
accurate census count. I just want to make 
sure everybody in this room understands the 
importance of that. Some in Congress would 
have us ignore the best scientific methods 
for ensuring the most accurate count. That 
is, methods that Republican, as well as 
Democratic, experts say is the best way to 
make sure everybody gets counted. I don’t 
know why some people are afraid of having 
all Americans counted—counted in the 


drawing of congressional districts, counted in 
the delivery of Federal aid funds. In 1990, 
5 percent of our Hispanic citizens were not 
counted. Nearly 70—listen to this—nearly 


70,000 Hispanic children in Los Angeles 
County alone were left out. 

Now, we can do better than that. This is 
a fundamental issue. This is a civil rights 
issue. If you believe every American counts, 
don’t you also believe we have to count every 
American? 

And while we're at it, once again I call 
upon the Congress to give the 4 million peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico the right to choose their 
own status. It is important. Now, in Decem- 
ber the Puerto Rican people go to the polls. 
The Republican leaders of the Senate say, 
and I quote, they will “consider” the results 
of the referendum. I say I will respect the 
results of the referendum. 

Now, we cannot rest until we keep eco- 
nomic growth going throughout the world, 
until we contain all this trouble our friends 
in Russia and Asia are experiencing, until we 
do everything we can to keep it from spread- 
ing to Latin America, which has been threat- 
ened by global financial events that they had 
nothing to do with creating. This is in our 
interests. The Latin markets are our fastest 
growing ones. They are the people that are 
doing more every year to buy American prod- 
ucts as we build closer ties. 

I have spent a lot of time on Latin Amer- 
ica. Hillary has gone to Latin America several 
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times and is about to go again. We always 
believed that in the future of America, not 
only would Hispanic-Americans become our 
largest minority, but Latin America would 
become our closest partners for democracy 
as well as for prosperity. 

Now, when you see all this debate in the 
paper about the IMF, that’s really what that’s 
about. The International Monetary Fund is 
a way that we work with other people to help 
countries that are doing the right thing get 
back on their feet and to try to stem and 
limit this economic turmoil. I ask your help 
in that. We need to do it for the benefit of 
our own people, as well as for our obligation. 

Finally, let me say we cannot rest until we 
continue to work to bring America together 
across racial and ethnic lines. Last week, for 
the final time, I met with my Advisory Board 
on Race and received their report. Again, I 
say to you this is not a black/white issue, this 
is not even a black/white/brown issue. Amer- 
ica is becoming ever more diverse. And it 
is our great, great asset as we move toward 
a new century in what is not only a global 
economy but, increasingly, a global society, 
where we face the same opportunities and 
the same dangers. We have got to learn to 
stop using our racial and ethnic differences 
as wedge issues in political campaigns and 
start lifting them up as money in the bank 
for 21st century America. 

I see General McCaffrey out there, our 
drug czar. You know, we had a meeting the 
other day with the new Colombian President, 
a man who has actually had his own life im- 
periled for standing up against 
narcotrafficking. No children anywhere have 
an interest in anything other than doing ev- 
erything we can to keep them away from the 
dangers of drugs. No children, without re- 
gard to race or income, have an interest in 
anything other than an America which edu- 
cates all our children. No people anywhere 
in this country have an interest in anything 
other than an America which guarantees 
quality health care to all of our kids and gives 
every working family the dignity of knowing 
that if they work hard and obey the law, at 
least they should not live in poverty. That 
is the kind of America we have to build. 

And let me say that immigration has been 
and will be an important part of that process. 
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It is not only good for America, it is America. 
And I say to you, we must continue to wel- 
come new immigrants, to encourage them to 
become a full part of American society, and 
to help them become citizens and voting citi- 
zens, not stand in their way when they seek 
to do it. 

So I say to you, you have been very kind 
to me tonight. You were enthusiastic. You 
cheered. You were happy. I had a temptation 
to throw this speech away and give you an 
old whoop-de-do—{laughter|—even though 
I’m not running anymore for anything. But 
I decided it was the wrong thing to do be- 
cause you need to know what is really at 
stake, what is really going on, what really 
should bring you here. 

In a few weeks, all of you and all our fellow 
citizens will be given a chance to go to the 
polls in November and choose what to do 
with this moment. Will it be partisanship or 
progress? Will it be about people or politics? 
Will we squander the moment or seize it? 
That is the decision before us. And as happy 
as I am and grateful for the reception you 
gave me, that’s not what this is about. It’s 
about you and your children and all the peo- 
ple out there all over this country. That's 
what this is about. 

Thirty years ago, Robert Kennedy traveled 
to California to see a prostrate Cesar Chavez, 
who was fasting in penance, bed-ridden, for 
the violence caused by the struggle for farm 
workers’ rights. That night they broke bread 
together in a Thanksgiving mass, and some- 
one read the words Chavez was too weak to 
speak, words I would like to share with you 
tonight as I leave. Here is what he said: “Our 
lives are all that really belong to us, so it is 
how we use our lives that determines what 
kind of people we are.” He said later that 
that night was the night Robert Kennedy 
made up his mind to run for President and, 
ultimately, to give his life for many of the 
causes for which we struggle today. 

My friends, you and I are bound by a com- 
mitment to fulfill the legacy of this country’s 
history, to deepen the meaning of our free- 
dom, to widen the circle of opportunity, to 
strengthen the bonds of our community, and 
to stand against all those and all the forces 
that would divide us, demean us, or hold us 
back. Most everybody here has a magnificent 
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American story. Most everybody here can 
look back on parents and grandparents and 
great-grandparents of whom you are im- 
mensely proud but who overcame unimagi- 
nable odds and braved great sacrifices so that 
one day their children or their children’s chil- 
dren could put on the clothes we wear to- 
night and come to a banquet like this tonight 
and be grateful to them for what they did 
for us. 

Once in a generation, a country is in the 
position we find ourselves in tonight. With 
this kind of success, this kind of prosperity, 
this kind of confidence, this kind of oppor- 
tunity to lead in the world, we cannot rest; 
we cannot indulge ourselves. We have work 
to do. We have work to do so that when our 
children and our children’s children reach 
their maturity, they will know that we did 
what was right in this time, and we listened 
to the words of Cesar Chavez. 

God bless you, and thank you so much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:59 p.m. in the 
International Ballroom at the Washington Hilton. 
In his remarks, he referred to Carmen Delgado 
Votaw, vice chair, Congressional Hispanic Caucus 
Institute; and President Andres Pastrana of Co- 
lombia. 


Remarks on the Census Bureau 
Report on Income and Poverty and 
an Exchange With Reporters 


September 24, 1998 


The President. Thank you very much. She 
was terrific, wasn’t she? Let’s give her an- 
other hand. I thought she was great. [Ap- 
plause| 

Congressman Cardin, welcome. I know 
you're proud of your constituent here. Jes- 
sica, welcome. We're glad to see you. I think 
Congressman Blagojevich is here. We wel- 
come him, along with Senator Efrain Gon- 
zalez, who is the president of National His- 
panic Caucus of State Legislators; and Coun- 
cilman Robert Cantana of Buffalo. 

Let me once again thank Monique for her 
remarkable statement and her even more re- 
markable life. I’m delighted to be joined here 
by our economic team—by Erskine Bowles 
and Secretary Rubin, Secretary Herman, 
Gene Sperling, Jack Lew, Janet Yellen, Larry 
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Summers. Their tireless, often literally sleep- 
instrumental in 
sparking and maintaining what soon will be 


less work has been very 
the longest peacetime boom in American his- 
tory. 
Officials of the Census Bureau who are 
[ want to thank all of you. We're 
talking a little bit 
Census Bureau statistics. Sometimes we take 
your hard work and statistics for granted. The 


fact is that you ensure 


here today, 


going to be about some 


that our democracy 
And let me say in that 
once again, 
hamstring the 
maintain the 
entific 


census 


is truly representative 
connection must not 
efforts to 
accurate sci- 
methods to produce the year 2000 
They deserve the chance to succeed. 


Congre Ss 
Bureau's 
most up-to-date 


Census 


Monique Miskimon has shown us today once 
American That 
means every American deserves to be count- 


ed 


again that ever counts. 


Hurricane Georges 


Now, details of the 
very positive report which 
Monique and her daughter so vividly rep- 


I think we all want to say just a few 


I get into the 
economic 


be fore 


resent, 


words and reflect on the powerful impact of 


Hurricane Georges. In the Caribbean is- 
lands, businesses and homes have been swept 
y; tragically, many lives have been lost. 
Meanwhile, the projected track of the storm 
places the hurricane center over or near the 
Florida Keys late tonight or early tomorrow 
morning. As we speak, we're helping the peo- 
ple of Florida prepare for the hurricane. 
We've already sent assistance Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic. Obviously, we're 
working with the officials in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. 

James Lee Witt, the Director of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency, has 
informed me that FEMA’s Region Six Emer- 
gency Response Team arrived in Tallahassee, 
Florida, at 10 o’clock this morning. Here in 
Washington, the FEMA Eme srgency Support 
Team is operating at level one, its highest 
1 24-hour basis. 


away; 


level. on ¢ 
Our support teams and our prayers are 
with those in the Caribbean as they begin 
to rebuild and those in the Florida Keys as 
they brace for the impact of the storm. 
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Income and Poverty Report 


Now, as President, from my first day here, 
I have done my best to fulfill a commitment 
I made to the American people: first of all, 
to restore the reality of the American dream, 
of opportunity for all responsible citizens, of 
4 community in which we all count and work 
together, and secondly, to reclaim the future 
for our children, to strengthen our country 
for the century ahead. 

To accomplish that mission, we began first 
with an economic strategy to shrink the defi- 
cit and balance the budget, to invest in the 
education and skills of our people, and to 
expand the export of American goods. The 
census report released this morning rep- 
resents one more year’s worth of compelling 
evidence that this economic strategy is work- 
ing and that there are lots more people out 
there like Monique Miskimon. 

The report shows that last year the income 
of the typical American household grew at 
nearly twice the rate of inflation. Since we 
launched our economic plan in 1993, the typ- 
ical family’s real income has risen by more 
than $3,500. That’s an extra $3,500 that hard- 
working families can put toward their chil- 
dren’s education or a downpayment on a first 
home. Income for ty pical African-American 
and Hispanic familie *s increased by more 
than $1,000 last year alone. 


This report also shows that our growing 
economy is giving more and more families 
a chance to work their way out of poverty. 
The poverty rate fell to 13.3 percent, and 
while we still have plenty of room for im- 


provement, the Airican-American poverty 
rate fell to another record low. Hispanic pov- 
erty saw the largest one-year drop in two dec- 
ades. Child poverty has dropped in the past 
4 years, more than in any 4-year period in 
the last three decades. And the earned- 
income tax credit, which Monique spoke of 
a moment ago, has raised more than 4 million 
people out of poverty in the last year alone. 

The report this morning shows that eco- 
nomic growth continues to raise incomes, lift 
millions out of poverty, and extend oppor- 
tunity. It also shows that we have more to 
do. Since 1993, every income group has ben- 
efited from our Nation’s economic growth, 
and the lowest 20 percent of our people in 
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terms of income have had the highest per- 
centage increases. That’s the good news, 
after over 20 years of increasing inequality. 

But that inequality is still too high, and 
it simply means there are too many American 
families out there working hard, doing every- 
thing we could possibly ask of them, and still 
having a hard time getting ahead. We have 
to use our prosperity and the confidence that 
it inspires to help our hardest pressed fami- 
lies and our hardest pressed communities to 
ensure economic growth for all Americans. 

The most important thing we have to do, 
of course, is to maintain the economic strat- 
egy that got us here in the first place, above 
all, the strict fiscal discipline that has given 
us low interest rates, low inflation, big invest- 
ments, and more jobs. 

Exactly a week from today, we will have 
the first balanced budget and surplus since 
Neil Armstrong walked on the Moon in 1969. 
Unfortunately, this week in the House of 
Representatives, the Republicans are moving 
forward with a proposal that drains the new 
surplus to pay for their tax plan. We can cut 
taxes. Indeed, my balanced budget includes 
targeted tax cuts for child care, for education, 
for environmental cleanup. But tax cuts must 
be paid for in full if we are to expand oppor- 
tunity in the years to come. 

I say again, we have been waiting for 29 
years to see the red ink turn to black. We 
have a huge baby boom challenge coming 
when all the baby boomers retire. Social Se- 
curity, as presently constituted, cannot sus- 
tain that retirement. We have to reform So- 
cial Security if we want to have it for our 
parents—that’s me, when the baby boomers 
retire—without undermining the standard of 
living of our children and grandchildren. 

So I say again, let us not get into this sur- 
plus we have worked for 29 years for—or 
we've waited for 29 years for and worked for 
6 years for. Let’s don’t get into that and 
spend it in an election year tax cut until we 
have saved Social Security for the 21st cen- 
tury, for the sake of our children and our 
grandchildren. 

Second, we have to continue to invest in 
our people and lift them all up. I was deeply 
disappointed this week when 95 percent of 
the Republicans in the Senate voted not to 
raise the minimum wage. To reject an in- 
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crease in the minimum wage when there are 
still so many people working full-time and 
raising children in poverty, when the unem- 
ployment rate and the inflation rate is so low, 
I believe is a mistake and sends the wrong 
signal to the American people. 

I thank the 95 percent of the Democratic 
caucus in the Senate who voted for the in- 
crease in the minimum wage. Working 
Americans deserve it. I’m disappointed, with 
only a week left in the fiscal year, we rejected 
this, and I haven’t quit fighting for it. I think 
eventually we will get it in the next several 
months. If we have to wait until next year, 
we will get it. 

But I’m also disappointed—as I said, a 
week from today we end the fiscal year, and 
we start a new one. And there’s still been 
no action in the Congress on our vital edu- 
cation investments. Indeed, what action 
there has been in the House of Representa- 
tives has been negative, has been a setback 
for education. 

Congress should work with us to enact my 
plan, paid for in the balanced budget, to re- 
duce class size to an average of 18 in the 
early grades; to hire 100,000 teachers to 
teach those children in smaller classes; to re- 
build or to construct or repair 5,000 schools 
so our kids will have good, adequate, safe 
schools to attend; to hook up all of our class- 
rooms—all of them, even in the poorest 
neighborhoods—to the Internet by the year 
2000; to improve early literacy by funding 
the program to send volunteers in to make 
sure that every 8-year-old can read; to lift 
our children’s sights with voluntary national 
standards and clear means of measuring 
them. 

Now, if we hope to maintain our economic 
growth well into the next generation, we have 
to give every American child a world-class 
elementary and secondary education. So I say 
again: We've been here for months and 
months; there’s just a week left in the budget 
year; let’s finally have action to improve our 
public schools and give all of our kids a 
world-class education. 

The third thing I'd like to say is we have 
to continue to lead in the global economy 
if we want the American economy to con- 
tinue to grow. We're enjoying unsurpassed 
economic prosperity, but all of you read the 
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papers every day. You see the news at night. 
You know there are troubles elsewhere in the 
world. You know our friends in Asia and Rus- 
sia are facing great turmoil. You know we're 
trying to keep our big trading partners and 
friends in Latin America from having the 
negative effect of that turmoil reach them, 
even though they are pursuing good policies. 
That’s why it’s important for Congress to 
fund our America’s share of the International 
Monetary Fund, because the International 
Monetary Fund helps the countries that are 
helping themselves to return to growth and 
serves as an insurance policy against having 
the financial crisis spread to the countries 
that are doing the right thing and keeping 
Americans at work by buying our products. 

Again I say, there is no reason not to do 
this. We've only got a week left in the budget 
year. We've been talking about it all year 
long. The problem has only gotten worse. It 
is time now to say, we're doing this because 
it’s what America owes as the world leader, 
and more importantly, we’re doing it because 
it is absolutely necessary to keep American 
economic growth going. 

Finally, let me say that, with just a week 
left in this budget year, Id still like to see 
the Congress pass a decent Patients’ Bill of 
Rights, one that covers—[applause]}. Our bill 
would provide protections to all Americans, 
simple ones. If you get in an accident, you 
can go to the nearest emergency room, not 
be hauled to one halfway across town. If your 
doctor tells you you need to see a specialist, 
you can see one. If it comes down to a dis- 
pute about whether a medical procedure 
should or should not be applied, the decision 
should be made by a doctor, not an account- 
ant. Your medical records ought to be pro- 
tected in privacy. If your employer changes 
health care providers, it shouldn't affect you 
if you happen to be in the middle of a preg- 
nancy or a chemotherapy treatment or some 
other thing that would be entirely disruptive 
and dangerous and damaging to your health 
care if you had to change doctors in the mid- 
dle of the procedure. 

Now, we do that for everyone. The House 
passed a bill on a partisan vote, completely 
party-line vote, that doesn’t protect 100 mil- 
lion people and doesn’t provide any of those 
protections to the people that are covered. 
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The Senate majority leader actually shut 
down business in the Senate a few days ago 
to keep them from voting for it, so they 
wouldn’t be recorded—they wouldn’t be re- 
corded as killing the Patients’ Bill of Rights— 
but they could kill it and still satisfy the insur- 
ance companies that are doing their best to 
do it. 

There’s still time. We haven’t broken for 
the election yet. We can still do the right 
thing by the American people. But we have 
to think about it. We have to focus on it, 
and we have to put our priorities where they 
ought to be. I think it’s worth fighting for 
the Patients’ Bill of Rights in the closing days 
of this congressional session. 

Again, I want to thank the economic team 
here and our supporters in the Congress, in- 
cluding those who are here today, for giving 
more Americans a chance to live the story 
that Monique has told us about. I want to 
thank her for coming today and bringing her 
beautiful daughter. I know we all wish them 
well. 

Our prayers are with the people who are 
about to be affected and those who have 
been affected by the hurricane. And I ask 
that all of us focus on using these last days 
of this congressional session to think about 
the American people, to think about our re- 
sponsibilities, to think about what got us here 
over the last 6 years, and instead of departing 
from it, to bear down and build on it. That 
is my goal, and that’s what we ought to do. 

Thank you very much. Thank you. 


President’s Perspective on the Current 
Situation 


Q. Mr. President, do you see any way out 
of an impeachment inquiry? 

The President. Well, let me answer you 
this way: The right thing to do is for us all 
to focus on what's best for the American peo- 
ple. And the right thing for me to do is what 
I’m doing. I’m working on leading our coun- 
try, and I’m working on healing my family. 

And if you look at what we announced 
today, what does it tell you? It proves, num- 
ber one, that the course we have followed 
has been the right course for America. That’s 
what it proves. After 6 years, it can’t be an 
accident anymore. 
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But the second thing it proves is that it 
is utterly foolish for people to be diverted 
or distracted from the urgent challenges still 
before us. I told you that we had a record— 
a record low in African-American unemploy- 
ment and poverty; a record low in the poverty 
rate for children, of African-American chil- 
dren. Do you know what that record low is? 
It’s about 39 percent. In other words, it’s 
breathtakingly high. That’s just one statistic. 

So what does that tell me? It tells me that 
the right thing to do is, if we all put progress 
over partisanship, put people over politics, 
put the American people first—what would 
we do? Weil, we would keep the budget bal- 
anced. We would save Social Security before 
we squandered the surplus. We would im- 
prove our schools. We would clean up our 
environment. We would pass the Patients’ 
Bill of Rights. And we would keep the econ- 
omy going. That’s what we would be focused 
on. That’s what I am focused on. That’s the 
way out. 

The way out here—and the only way out 
is for people in Washington to do what the 
folks in America want them to do, which is 
to take care of their concerns, their children, 
and their future. That’s what I mean to do, 
and I’m going to do my best. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:20 p.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Monique Miskimon, administrative 
assistant, Maryland Committee for Children, Inc., 
who introduced the President, and her daughter, 
Jessica; and State Senator Efrain Gonzalez, Jr., 
of New York, president, National Hispanic Caucus 
of State Legislators. 


Statement on the Census Bureau 
Report on Income and Poverty 


September 24, 1998 


This morning, the Census Bureau released 
its annual report on income and poverty. The 
report shows that our growing economy con- 


tinues to raise incomes, lift millions out of 


poverty, and extend opportunity. It rep- 
resents further evidence that we must main- 
tain fiscal responsibility, investments in our 
people, and our global leadership on matters 
of finance and trade. 
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Last year the income of the typical Amer- 
ican household grew by nearly twice the rate 
of inflation. Since we launched our economic 
plan in 1993, the typical family’s income has 
risen by more than $3,500. The overall pov- 
erty rate fell to 13.3 percent. And while there 
is clearly more to be done, the African-Amer- 
ican poverty rate fell to another record low; 
Hispanic poverty saw the largest one-year 
drop in two decades. Child poverty has 
dropped more in the past 4 years than any 
4-year period in nearly 30 years; and the 
earned-income tax credit, which we have dra- 
matically expanded and fought hard to pre- 
serve, raised more than 4 million people out 
of poverty last year. 

All Americans have a right to be proud 
of these gains. But we can’t let these good 
times lull us into complacency. We must 
work even harder to make sure that as our 
Nation races forward, we give everyone a 
chance to come along. 


Statement on the Anniversaries of 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
and the Limited Test Ban Treaty 


September 24, 1998 


Two years ago today, I was proud to be 
the first world leader to sign the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty—first proposed by 
President Eisenhower over 40 years ago. 
Since then, 150 states have signed this his- 
toric treaty, including all of our NATO allies, 
Russia, China, Israel, Japan, and South 
Korea. Twenty states already have ratified 
the CTBT, including Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Australia, and Brazil. It is my strong 
hope that India and Pakistan will join the list 
and thereby reduce nuclear tensions in South 
Asia. I discussed this with Prime Minister 
Sharif on Monday, and I welcome his com- 
mitment yesterday to adhere to the treaty by 
next fall. I look forward to further discussion 
with the leaders of Pakistan and India as we 
emphasize our common obligation to build 
peace and stability. 

Today also marks the 35th anniversary of 
the Senate bipartisan vote, 80-19, to approve 
the Limited Test Ban Treaty, which Presi- 
dent Kennedy considered his greatest ac- 
complishment as President. In 1963, Senate 
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approval of the LTBT took place less than 
2 months after it was signed and within 7 
weeks of its submission to the Senate. Con- 
trast that with the CTBT. A year after it was 
submitted, the Senate has yet to take any ac- 
tion toward ratification. 

The CTBT will ban all nuclear weapons 
explosions. As a result, it will constrain the 
development of more sophisticated and pow- 
erful nuclear weapons and give us a powerful 
new tool in the fight against the proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction. The Amer- 
ican people understand that Senate approval 
of the CTBT is the right thing to do. I strong- 
ly urge the Senate to give its advice and con- 
sent as early as possible next year. 


Note: In his remarks, the President referred to 
Prime Minister Naraz Sharif of Pakistan. 


Statement on House Action on 


Temporary Visas for Highly Skilled 


Immigrants 


September 24, 1998 


I am pleased that the House of Represent- 
atives has moved quickly to pass a bipartisan 
compromise to address a shortage of skilled 
workers, while providing new training and 
protections for U.S. workers. To address that 
shortage and maintain America’s competitive 
edge, we must give U.S. workers new oppor- 
tunities to train and to learn new skills. This 
legislation helps us meet that challenge by 
providing up to $250 million over 3 years in 
new funding to educate and train Americans 
for the jobs of the future. 

This compromise institutes new reforms to 
ensure that employers do not replace U.S. 
workers with temporary foreign workers and 
requires employers to recruit U.S. workers. 
In short, it contains new investments in train- 
ing, tougher enforcement, and new protec- 
tions for U.S. workers. I look forward to Con- 
gress sending me a bill that is consistent with 
our bipartisan agreement. 
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Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Reception 


September 24, 1998 


Thank you very much. Ladies and gentle- 
men, first of all, I don’t know if you can feel 
it, but I’m even happier to see you than you 
are to be here. [Laughter] I want to say 
you remember that famous quote attributed 
to Harry Truman, “If you want a friend in 
Washington, get a dog?” [Laughter] Well, 
I got a dog, and I love him very much, but 
I'm glad to have you in the White House 
here tonight. I feel that I have friends here. 

I want to thank all the previous speakers. 
I thank Maria Echaveste and John Podesta 
for the magnificent work they do for you and 
the American people every day. I thank Steve 
Grossman and Roy Romer for taking over 
our party at what was a financially perilous 
time, bringing us back to health, and helping 
to set up the organization, the structure, and 
the effort that has led to this incredibly tal- 
ented and diverse array of people being here 
tonight representing the Democratic Party 
from every corner of our land. 

I want to thank the Vice President. I’ve 
said this many times—the historians may 
argue about whether they agree with what 
I have done or not—there is one fact about 
our administration that is absolutely beyond 
any historical argument. The Vice President 
of the United States has had more influence 
over more decisions in more areas of our life 
and done more good by far than any person 
who has ever held that position in the history 
of the United States. 

I want to thank Congresswoman Sheila 
Jackson Lee from Houston for being here 
and for being a stalwart supporter of our pro- 
grams and initiatives. She’s a great leader. 
I, too, join in thanking John Sweeney and 
all the members of the labor movement who 
are here for the incredible energy and direc- 
tion and drive they have given to their move- 
ment and to our country. 

I know we have a number of mayors here: 
I think Mayor Hammer from San Jose and 
Mayor Pastrick from East Chicago are here. 
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If there are any other mayors who are here, 
I’m sorry I didn’t call your name, but I love 
you anyway. [Laughter] 

Let me say, you all know why we’re here, 
but I would like to set the stage here. I, too, 
thank you for your role in what we have been 
able to do. Next week will mark the seventh 
anniversary—I can’t believe this—the sev- 
enth anniversary of the day I announced my 

candidacy for President, October 3, 1991. 
Now, I said then that I was running because 
I wanted America to have a mission and a 
vision for the 21st century, to preserve the 
American dream, to restore the hopes of the 
forgotten middle class to reclaim the future 
for our children. Even then I did not know 
that 7 years later, through two long elections 
and various trials and tribulations, I would 
be able to say that we have the lowest unem- 
ployment rate in 28 years, the lowest crime 
rate in 25 years, the smallest percentage of 
our people on welfare in 29 years, next week 
the first balanced budget and surplus in 29 
years; that we would, with the HOPE schol- 
arship, tax credits for all higher education, 
deductibility of student loans, more Pell 
grants, we would have opened the doors of 
college education to all Americans; that we 
would have protected the environment, 
passed the Brady bill, almost finished putting 
our 100,000 police on the street, the family 
and medical leave law, the Kennedy-Kasse- 
baum bill; that we’d have cleaner water, 
cleaner air, safer food, fewer toxic waste 
dumps. That’s all to the good, and I am very, 
very grateful for the chance to have served, 
for the chance that Hillary and I have had 
to live here and work, and by the way, she’s 
out on the trail tonight and wishes she could 
be here, as has already been said. 

But I want to say to you also, you're here 
to look to the future, because the real ques- 
tion is, what are we going to do with this 
moment we have; what shall we do with this 
moment of prosperity and confidence? 

The people in the other party believe 
they’re going to whip us with M&M’s in this 
election. [Laughter] That stands for money. 
They've got a lot of it. If you kill the legisla- 
tion designed to protect our kids from the 
dangers of tobacco and you kill campaign fi- 
nance reform, you can get yourself a good 
chunk of change. And they'll have more 
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money than we do, even though we’re work- 
ing hard to close the gap. 

The other thing they'll have is midterms. 
Why should midterms ‘matter? Because they 
think, “Well, our people will feel good, but 
they'll be complacent.” And our people don’t 
make as much money, don’t have as much 
free time, have to go to more trouble to vote. 
And normally, we Democrats get a much big- 
ger vote during Presidential elections than 
we do in these off-year elections. 

Now, our enemy is not adversity. Adversity 
is our friend. Our enemy is complacency. 
And so I say to you: I’m glad you're here; 
I’m glad you cheered me; I’m glad you’re 
having a good time. But I want you to be 
serious just for a minute. You've heard what 
they've all said. What have we done since 
January, when I have pleaded for the chance 
to work with the Republicans to build this 
country for the 21st century, when I have 
said, “W hy should education be a partisan 
issue; why should the Patients’ Bill of Rights 
be a partisan issue?” People show up in the 
emergency room—you don’t have to show 
your party registration. 

How can the environment be a partisan 
issue? We all breathe the same air and drink 
the same water. How can keeping our eco- 
nomic growth going by preventing this finan- 
cial contagion that’s engulfing so much of the 
rest of the world from hitting any more coun- 
tries that are our trading partners, or from 
eventually biting us—how can that possibly 
be a partisan issue? Shoot, I bet Republicans 
have made even more money than Demo- 
crats have out of me being President. 
[Laughter] How can that be a partisan issue? 

How can saving Social Security before we 
just go out and start spending the surplus 
to make votes with a tax cut in an election 
year be a partisan issue? We've been waiting 
for 29 years; I've been working for 6 years 
on this. I told you we'd get rid of it. And 
now, before the red ink turns to black and 
dries, they want to start spending the money 
again. And you know and I know when the 
baby boomers retire, there will only be two 
people working for every one person drawing 
Social Security, if all the present trends con- 
tinue. 

Now, this is a big deal. Half the people 
on Social Security today have been lifted out 
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of poverty because of Social Security. Now, 
we don’t have to do anything about it, we 
can go ahead and run it in the ditch if you 
want to. And when we do, we'll have two 
choices: We can either tax our children to 
pay for our retirement and undermine their 
ability to raise our grandchildren; or we can 
decide we can’t possibly do that, and we can 
slash benefits hugely and have a lot of elderly 
people living in pov erty again. Or we can say, 
“I don’t care if it’s just a few weeks before 
the election; I’ve been waiting 29 years for 
a balanced budget. We're going to have a 
surplus now, and before we spend it on in- 
dulgences or even things we need for our- 
selves, we ought to save Social Security and 
avoid those bad alternatives.’ 

Now, that’s what this is about. So—I’m just 
telling you: They've got money; they've got 
midterms. But we have the issues. And you 
need to go home and ask people a simple 
question: “Do you like where we are? Are 
we better off than we were 6 years ago?” 
And they'll say, yes. “Do you really believe 


we've met the long-term challenges of the 
country? Do you think there’s nothing left 


to be done?” And they'll say, no. And then 
you can say, “You can choose partisanship, 
or vou can choose progress. You can choose 
power, or you can choose people. You can 
choose politics, or you can choose principle. 
But if you stay home, you're choosing all the 
wrong things. You can’t stay home.” We need 
to go out and say, “Look, we stand for saving 
Social Security for the 21st century. We’re 
not against tax cuts in the President’s budget. 
There are tax cuts for child care, for edu- 
cation, for the environment. But they’re all 
paid for.” 

We stand for taking average class sizes 
down to 18, and putting—in the early 
grades—and putting 100,000 teachers out 
there. We stand for higher standards, and we 
stand for stopping social promotion. But we 
don’t want to hurt kids, so we want every 
child who needs it to be able to have an after- 
school program and a summer school pro- 
gram. And we want to pay the college ex- 
penses of 35,000 bright young people and 
let them pay off all that money by going into 
the inner cities and teaching and helping our 
children and lifting them up. That’s what we 
stand for. We stand for building or repairing 
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5,000 schools. We stand for hooking every 
classroom in the country, not just the 
wealthiest ones, up to the Internet. That's 
what we stand for. 

And we stand for a Patients’ Bill of Rights 
that affects everybody, without regard to 
their partisan affiliation. If you walked out 
of here tonight and you got hit by a car, 
wouldn’t you like to go to the nearest emer- 
gency room instead of being carried 5 or 6 
miles because your plan required it? If you 
go to the doctor next month and he said, “I’m 
sorry, you've got a condition I can’t treat. I 
want to send you to a specialist,” wouldn't 
you like the doctor be able to do that and 
not have an accountant be able to stop that 
doctor? If you work for a small business and 
your employer changes health care providers 
when you’re 6 months pregnant, wouldn't 
you like to keep your obstetrician until your 
baby is born? If somebody in your family is 
having chemotherapy, don’t you think they 
ought to be able to finish the treatment be- 
fore they have to change doctors? 

This is not idle—we’re talking about real 
stuff here. There are 160 million Americans 
in managed care plans and millions more 
who could be affected by this. I’ve been 
through this, and I bet a lot of you have. 
You have somebody in your family who is 
taking chemotherapy, and you sit around try- 
ing to laugh about it. You try to make jokes 
about whether you're going to lose your hair 
or not or when you're going to get sick. How 
in goodness name could we ever justify let- 
ting any system prevail where you could say, 
“I'm sorry, you're midway through your 
treatment. Now go see Dr. Jones.” 

And don’t you think your medical records 
ought to be private? Now, let me just tell 
you what this is about. That’s what this elec- 
tion is about. We had a bill that did that. 
In the House the Republicans passed a bill 
that didn’t guarantee the emergency room, 
didn’t guarantee the specialist, didn’t guaran- 
tee your treatment couldn’t be interrupted, 
didn’t guarantee your privacy, and left 100 
million Americans out of what little bit it did 
do. And in the Senate, when they tried to 
bring up our bill, the Senate was so con- 
cerned that they would have to vote against 
our bill to stay with the insurance companies 
that the leader of the Senate shut the Senate 
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down for 4 hours in a panic, so it could die 
by stealth. 

Now, that’s what this election is about. 
Real people. Somebody making a minimum 
wage—that’s worth going out to vote for. 
Killing the minimum wage at a time when 
we have low unemployment and low infla- 
tion, when we all believe in the principle that 
everyone should participate in this prosper- 
ity; 12 million people who are working hard, 
not on welfare, trying to do their part, paying 
their taxes. 

We've got an economic program up there 
that the Vice President and Secretary Cuomo 
developed to put more investment, more free 
enterprise jobs in inner-city areas and rural 
areas and on Indian reservations where peo- 
ple haven't felt this recovery. If we can’t give 
them a chance to be part ‘of the American 
dream now, with the lowest unemployment 
rate in 28 years, when in the world will we 
ever get around to doing it? When will we 
ever do it? 

Look, this is serious. You need to go back 
home and say, every time you see one of their 
ads on television you say to yourself: “Well, 
why did you kill the education program? Why 
did you kill the Patients’ Bill of Rights? W hy 
did you kill the environmental initiatives? 
Why did you kill campaign finance reform? 
Why did you kill the tobacco legislation? Why 
did you kill minimum wage? What are we 
doing here anyway?” 

This is a better country today because we 
have worked on the people’s needs. And 
whenever we could we have reached out to 
the Republicans and invited them to join us. 
They made all these decision this year not 
me. They have been in the majority. With 
all this financial turmoil going on around the 
world, I have asked for 8 long months to sim- 
ply pay our contribution to the International 
Monetary Fund, just so we could grow and 
keep growing and keep creating American 
jobs. 

So I say to you, I want you to go home, 
and I want you to tell everybody the country 
is doing well, we’re better off than we were 
6 years ago because we followed the right 
policies. But we’ve got a lot to do. We've 
got to save Social Security first. We've got 
to give our kids the best schools in the world. 
We've got to pass the Patient’s Bill of Rights. 
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We've got to keep improving the environ- 
ment. We've got to keep this economic 
growth going. 

Now, if you want progress, vote for us; if 
you want partisanship, vote for them. If you 
want to vote for people, vote for us; if you 
want to vote for politics, vote for them. We'll 
prove M&M’s doesn’t amount to anything 
compared to the principle, the power, and 
the passion of the American people and the 
people’s party. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:35 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Steve Grossman, national chair, and 
Gov. Roy Romer of Colorado, general chair, 
Democratic National Committee; John Sweeney, 
president, AFL-CIO; Mayor Susan Hammer of 
San Jose, CA; and Mayor Robert Pastrick of East 
Chicago, IN. 


Remarks on Departure for Chicago, 
Illinois and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


September 25, 1998 


Hurricane Georges 


The President. Good morning. For the 
past several days Hurricane Georges has torn 
through the Caribbean costing many lives. 
Now, as we speak, the hurricane is bearing 
down on South Florida. I have spoken several 
times with FEMA director, James Lee Witt. 
For the past day an emergency response 
team has been on the ground working with 
the government and the people of Florida 
to prepare for the storm. We are as ready 
as we can be, and we pray that the human 
and material costs will be limited. 

In the coming days we will work as closely 
as possible with the State of Florida to pro- 
vide whatever assistance will do the most 


good. 


Continuing Resolution 


A few moments ago I signed stop-gap leg- 
islation to keep the Government open and 
running at the start of the new fiscal year. 
The legislation is a regrettable sign that the 
Republican majority in Congress has failed 
to address the urgent priorities of the Amer- 
ican people. There is only one week left in 
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this fiscal year, yet the Congress has passed 
and sent me only one of the thirteen appro- 
priations bills to fund the operation of the 
United States Government. And the Con- 
gress is 5 months past the legal deadline for 
passing a budget resolution. 

By failing to meet its most basic governing 
responsibility the Republican majority in 
Congress has its priorities wrong: partisan- 
ship over progress, politics over people. 
Moreover, on key national goals, improving 
education, providing affordable child care, 
expanding health coverage, protecting our 
environment, stabilizing the international 
economy, the House of Representatives in 
fact, is moving in the wrong direction. For 
example, at a time when opportunity de- 
pends on education more than ever before, 
neither chamber has even brought the edu- 
cation funding bill to a vote. And the House 
is preparing to deny funding for smaller class- 
es, to cut after school programs, to cut tech- 
nology in the classroom, to eliminate summer 
jobs. At the same time some lawmakers have 
attached controversial and unrelated provi- 
sions guaranteed to mire these bills in unnec- 
essary delay. 

For 6 years our economic strategy of fiscal 
responsibility, investing in people, expanding 
America’s exports has spurred lower interest 
rates and created conditions for the strongest 
economy in a generation. If we hold fast to 
fiscal discipline, we will enter a new and 
promising era of budget surpluses. We must 
keep our economy growing and use this time 
to meet the challenges facing our people. 

I have iaid out a concrete plan of how we 
can continue on that course to make smart 
investments, to maintain fiscal discipline, and 
to set aside the surplus until we have saved 
Social Security first. I have reached out to 
Members of Congress in both parties to work 
toward these ends. It isn’t too late. But Con- 
gress cannot simply keep passing patchwork 
spending plans, putting off choices about na- 
tional priorities until next year, or at least 
until after the election. 

It is time now for Congress to buckle 
down, to send me the measures to keep the 
Government open and to invest in education, 
in health care, in other needs of the Amer- 
ican people. It is time to put progress over 
partisanship. We should do the job the peo- 
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ple sent us here to do and strengthen Amer- 
ica for the new century. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. How do you think the Democrats are 
going to do in the election? 

The President. 1 have nothing to add to 
what I said. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. in the 
South Grounds at the White House. H.J. Res. 128, 
approved September 25, was assigned Public Law 
No. 105-240. 


Remarks Jenner Elementary School 
in Chicago, Illinois 
September 25, 1998 


Thank you very much. There aren’t all that 
many sixth graders that could do that and 
be less nervous than she was. She did a great 
job, didn’t she? Thank you, Gina, thank you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am so glad to be 
here today. I thank the mayor for his extraor- 
dinary work. and I want to thank Secretary 
Daley, too, for being a truly remarkable Sec- 
retary of Commerce. My old friend, John 
Stroger, thank you for being here. I'd like 
to thank the board members of the Chicago 
School Reform Board, Gery Chico and the 
other members who are here. I thank Paul 
Vallas, your CEO. I thank your principal; 
thank you for your good work here. It’s been 
my experience that all good schools have a 
good principal. 

I want to thank Gina again. I’m sure the 
first time she was asked to do this, this was 
just one step above going to the dentist, you 
know. [Laughter] And I thought she did a 
superb job. 

I'd like to thank Joanne Alter, and all the 
people who are involved in the WITS pro- 
gram here in Chicago. I believe in this so 
strongly. Last year we arranged to have stu- 
dents from a thousand colleges and univer- 
sities go into our elementary schools to help 
to tutor, to try to follow the sterling example 
you have set here. 

To all the parents, the teachers, the edu- 
cators, the tutors, the students, thank you. 
I'd also like to thank Mary Lou Kearns for 
being here, for her work in health care and 
for presenting herself as a candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor. And I'd like to thank 
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Glenn Poshard who wanted to be here, but 
I wouldn’t have him anywhere else. He’s 
back in Washington voting a tough vote so 
close to an election, voting not to give an 
election year tax cut before we make sure 
we've got the budget balanced and we save 
Social Security for the 21st century. It is the 
right thing to do, and I thank him for that. 
And we're glad to have Glenn’s wife, Jo 
Poshard, here with us. Thank you, Jo, for 
coming. We're glad to see you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I told the mayor 
on the way in that he ought to put me on 
the payroll because I’ve become such a 
shameless advocate for the Chicago public 
schools. But I want to tell you why. First of 
all, 1 am deeply gratified by the success of 
our country. Most of the credit belongs to 
the American people. But I think our policies 
have had something to do with the fact that 
we have the lowest unemployment rate in 
28 years, almost 17 million new jobs; the low- 
est crime rate in 25 years; the smallest per- 
centage of people on welfare in 29 years; the 
lowest African-American poverty rate since 
statistics have been collected; the lowest in- 
flation in 32 years; the highest real wage 
growth in more than 20 years; the highe st 
homeownership in history; and in just 6 days, 
the first balanced budget and surplus in 29 
long years. 

I have been particularly grateful to the 
people of Illinois and the City of Chicago, 
without whom it is doubtful that I could have 
become President. I brought some of them 
with me here today, Secretary Daley and 
Rahm Emanual. I was met at the airport by 
Kevin O’Keefe, who worked in the White 
House for several years. And I see my good 
friend, Avis Lavelle out there, who was a part 
of our administration. And of course, the 
most important person from Chicago to this 
administration is the First Lady, who asked 
me to tell ail of you hello. She’s out on the 
West Coast today, and I’m going to meet her 
tonight so we can see our daughter tomor- 
row. But you’ve had a lot to do with it. 

But I would like to especially thank Sen- 
ator Carol Moseley-Braun and Congressman 
Glenn Poshard and the other members of 
the Democratic delegation in Illinois, with- 
out whom—without any one of whom we 
would not have passed the economic plan in 
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1993, which Jed to this big decline in the 
deficit, big decline in interest rates, big take- 
off in the economy. 

One of the things that very few people 
know about that economic plan was that it 
also doubled something called the earned- 
income tax credit, the EITC, which lowers 
taxes to working people on modest incomes 
with children. Today, for a family of four with 
an income of under $30,000, that amounts 
to about $1,000 a year going back to families. 
Last year alone, thanks to Glenn Poshard and 
Carol Moseley-Braun and these other folks— 
and remember, if one of them had fallen off, 
none of it would have passed—last year along 
4 million working Americans, including 1.1 
million African-Americans, were lifted out of 
poverty because of this tax cut. And that has 
made a major contribution to broadening 
economic growth. And the people of Illinois 
should be very grateful to them for making 
that historic vote in 1993 when it was hard 
to do. And I thank them. 

Now, the mayor once said when he was 
talking that not so many years ago people 
were kind of defeatist about the American 
economy. There is still a great debate going 
on in W ashington, DC, about public edu- 
cation. Every body knows—everybody knows 
that we have the finest system of higher edu- 
cation in the world, and we have now opened 
the doors of college to everybody who is will- 
ing to work for it with the HOPE scholarship, 
the $1,500 tax credit for the first 2 years of 
college; with tax credits for all higher edu- 

cation; the deductibility of student loans; 

huge increase in Pell grants; 300,000 more 
work- study positions. We’ve done that. But 
all of us know that we can’t stop until we 
can look each other straight in the eye and 
say with absolute conviction, every child in 
this country, without regard to their race, 
their income, their neighborhood, their fam- 
ily circumstances—every single child has ac- 
cess to a world-class education. That is our 
national mission and we cannot stop until we 
achieve it. 

Now, back to what I was saying before, 
there really is an honest debate in Washing- 
ton. Some people who haven’t been to places 
like Jenner School have given up on the pub- 
lic schools. Chicago didn’t give up. Chicago 
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said, if we give the schools back to the par- 
ents, if we hold the students and teachers 
accountable, and if we help those who need 
help, we can make our schools work again. 

As I was saying before, I go all over the 
country, and people’s mouths drop open 
when I say, “They've ended social promotion 
in Chicago, but everybody gets to go to sum- 
mer school. They have after-school pro- 
grams.” People’s eyes pop out when I say, 
Chicago’s summer school is the sixth biggest 
school district in America; when I say over 
40,000 kids are getting three square meals 
a day here. I say to you, if we can do this 
here, we can do it anywhere. 

If these students—and look at them, their 
bright eyes and their whole life before 
them—but you know as well as I do—when 
I was in this little class beforehand—I want 
to thank the two young men who were in 
the tutoring class with me and the tutor who 
sat around the table and all the other young 
people that were in there—and by the way, 
one of the little lessons today was on Wash- 
ington, DC, and one of the test questions 
was, how many words can you make from 
the letters in Washington? One of the stu- 
dents got more words than I did. I liked that. 
[Laughter] 

But one of the questions in the little forum 
they had today was, if you were President 
what would you do? And one of the students 
said, “Well, if I were President, I’d do oe 
thing to end the violence.” Another said, “If 
I were President, I wouldn’t sell guns to any- 
body but police officers.” Another said, “If 
I were President, I would have more homes 
for the homeless and more clothes for them.” 

So I want these children to know—I know 
a lot of you have got it pretty tough. I know 
that life’s not so easy for you when you're 
out of school. I know that you’ve seen a lot 
of things in your life already that children 
should never see. But I want you to know 
something else. If you make the most of your 
education, you can still live out your dreams. 
You can do what you want to do with your 
lives. You can be happy. You can be fulfilled. 
You can succeed. And that’s what we owe 
you, an education that gives you a change 
to be fully free to live out your own dreams. 
And we are determined to do it. 
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Now, if the principal, the students, the 
parents, the volunteers, and the students 
here can double reading scores and triple 
math scores—and according to what I saw, 
last year alone, reading scores in percentile 
terms increased by 50 percent—if you can 
do that, if you can do it here, then no one 
else in America has an excuse. They can do 
it, too. But if you can do it here, then the 
decisionmakers in Springfield and in Wash- 
ington, DC, don’t have an excuse either. We 
owe it to you to give you the tools and the 
support you need so that every child can be 
a part of a successful school. We don’t have 
an excuse either. 

Jenner proves, Chicago proves that the 
public schools can work. Now the rest of us 
have to go to work and give you the tools 
you nee od to succeed. I have given Congress 
a plan that would make a big dent in that. 
And I have worked as hard as I could now 
for 6 years to make education a bipartisan 
issue. America cannot be strong unless we 
give all of our children a world-class edu- 
cation. This should not be a partisan issue. 
But the fact is that the majority of the Con- 
gress is in the hands of the other party. And 
earlier this year I gave them an education 
plan that for both partisan and ideological 
reasons they refused to act on, and we know 
it could dramatically improve our schools. 

Let me tell you what it does. It says, first 
of all, everybody's got to take responsibility 
for high standards and learning. But sec- 
ondly, if there are going to be high standards, 
we have to give students the opportunity to 
reach those standards. That’s the formula 
that’s worked here, and it’s the formula that 
will work throughout the country. 

So I said, “Let’s dev elop voluntary national 
standards. Let’s give exams to our kids to see 
if they're meeting it, but let’s don’t designate 
children failures before they ever have a 
chance. Give these kind of summer school 
and after-school opportunities to all the chil- 
dren of the United States, and you'll see what 
they'll do with them.” 

I say we ought to have smaller classes in 
the early grades and gave a budget plan to 
the Congress that would lower class size to 
an average of 18 in the first three grades and 
hire another 100,000 teachers. I said we 
ought to do even more for the really poor 
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areas of America, and I gave Congress a plan 
to educate 35,000 bright young people and 
then let them pay off all their student loans 
by going into our hardest pressed areas and 
teaching for a few years. These are good 
ideas. They'll make America stronger. 

I embrace Senator Carol Moseley-Braun’s 
idea that we ought to have more places doing 
what Chicago’s doing and building new 
schools and repairing old ones. So I gave the 
Congress a bill that says, let’s tear down and 
rebuild or repair or build 5,000 schools. And 
here’s a plan to do it, paid for in the balanced 
budget act. 

All of these things are in this education 
bill. I gave them a plan for safer schools 
through more partnerships with local law en- 
forcement. I gave them a plan to hook up 
every classroom to the Internet by the year 
2000 so that every child can have access to 
the world of learning now on the Internet, 
and every child can have access to the won- 
ders of computer technology. So far, Con- 
gress has not responded. 

I gave them a plan for most charter 
schools, for better rewards for our more com- 
mitted teachers, to do more to train teachers, 
to make sure we have certified master teach- 
ers in all the schools of America. Without 
touching a dime of the surplus, we did all 
that. So far, Congress has not responded. 

So I say to you here in Chicago, you are 
doing your part, and its time Washington, 
DC, did its part to help you succeed. That 
is our commitment to you. 

There are a few days left in the congres- 
sional session. It’s not too late. It’s not too 
late for Congress to put aside the lure of elec- 
tion year and save Social Security before we 
spend the surplus; not too late to give all the 
patients in this country the protection of a 
Patients’ Bill of Rights; not too late to keep 
our economy growing by protecting us 
against the troubles in the global economy 
and doing what we can to turn it back; not 
too late to reaffirm our commitment to a 
clean environment; and most important, not 
too late—not too late—to pass this education 
agenda so that every child has a chance to 
be part of the miracle of his or her own learn- 
ing. That will be the surest way to America’s 
greatest years in the 21st century. 
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Good luck, young people. Make the most 
of it. Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in the 
gymnasium. In his remarks, he referred to Gina 
Borner, sixth grade student, who introduced the 
President; John Stroger, president, Cook County 
Board of Commissions; Gery Chico, president, 
Chicago School Reform Board of Trustees; Paul 
Vallas, chief executive officer, Chicago Public 
Schools; Sandra Satinover, school principal; Jo- 
anne Alter, chairman of the board, Working in 
the Schools (WITS); Representative Glenn 
Poshard, candidate for Governor, and his wife Jo. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Remarks Luncheon Honoring 
Gubernatorial Candidate Glenn 
Poshard in Chicago 


September 25, 1998 


Thank you. I don’t think Glenn can hear 
us, but I want to say that if I were a school 
principal today, I would happily give him an 
excused absence from this lunch—{laugh- 
ter|—because I, too, wanted him to be in 
Washington. Finally, after almost 9 months 
now, 8 months, of virtual complete inaction, 
some votes are being cast in Congress. And 
I think this decision that is before the Con- 
gress today is terribly important 

We're quite close to an election. In a week 
we'll have the first balanced budget and sur- 
plus we’ve had in 29 years. And the majority 
party wants to make everybody happy close 
to an election by passing a tax cut. And be- 
lieve me, I'd like to make everybody happy 
close to an election, too. Even though I’m 
not running, I’ve got a lot of friends on the 
ballot. But it’s not the right thing to do. 

We have a tax cut in our balanced budget 
for child care, for education, for the environ- 
ment, but it’s paid for. But you know, we 
have waited 29 years, and we have worked 
hard for 6 years to get this country a balanced 
budget. It has been instrumental, pivotal in 
bringing the country back economically. And 
before the red ink turns to black and it dries 
a little bit, people now want to turn around 
and spend it again before we do what I think 
must be our first priority, which is to save 
Social Security. 
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There are a lot of younger people here, 
and I thank you for being here. But if you’ve 
looked at the demographics, you know that 
when all the baby boomers retire—that’s me 
and everybody 18 years younger, people be- 
tween the ages of 34 and 52—when we re- 
tire, we'll be the biggest group of retirees 
ever to pack it in at one time in America. 
And at present rates of work force participa- 
tion, immigration, and birth, there will only 
be about two people working for every one 
person drawing Social Security. 

Now, we know that right now. We also 
know right now the Social Security system 
alone accounts for taking half the seniors in 
this country out of poverty and giving them 
a dignified life, and also relieving their chil- 
dren and their grandchildren of the enor- 
mous financial burden of supporting them. 

If we act now, we can make modest 
changes in the Social Security system, using 
the surpluses—maybe not all of them but 
some of them—and we can avoid a train 
wreck. If we don’t act now and we just wait 
for something bad to happen, we'll have one 
of two choices a few years down the road 
as a nation. Number one is we can decide 
we're going to keep the same system in the 
same way, in which case people like me will 
be sick because what that will mean is, in 
order to maintain the standard of living of 
the elderly, we will reduce the standard of 
living of our children and their ability to raise 
our grandchildren. Or we can say, no, we're 
not going to do that, and let the elderly pov- 
erty rate go way up again because we'll have 
to slash Social Security by a huge amount. 

There is no reason to do that. If we start 
now we can make a sensible, modest reform 
which will reflect the changing composition 
of our population. That’s what Glenn 
Poshard is up there doing. 

Now, I know a little bit about being Gov- 
ernor; I was a Governor for 12 years. Some- 
body said I could never get a promotion. I 
was a Governor forever, it seemed like. I 
loved it. But I can tell you that if you're sit- 
ting there every day, making decisions that 
no one else can make, you have to do some 
things that don’t please everyone in the short 
run because you know that they are right for 
the long run interest of your State. 
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Here he is, just a few weeks from the elec- 
tion, Glenn Poshard went back to Washing- 
ton, DC, to vote for the security of our coun- 
try 20 years down the road, in the teeth of 
an election, by saying “We have waited 29 
long years. We have worked for 6 years. 
We've got this balanced budget, and we're 
not going to squander this surplus untii we 
save Social Security first.” On that alone he 
deserves to be elected Governor. 

I want to thank Mike and Jim and Glenn 
and all the others who were responsible for 
selling tickets today. I told Mike Cherry he’s 
been to so many of my fundraisers, he’s the 
only guy I can think of, that if we get a Re- 
publican administration in and the stock mar- 
ket goes down, his income will go up just 
being free of the fundraisers. [Laughter] 

I want to thank all of you from the bottom 
of my heart for coming. I want to thank 
Mayor Daley for his leadership and friend- 
ship. And Mike Madigan, thank you for being 
here and for your leadership. And Minority 
Leader Senator Jones and all the members 
of the legislature, I thank you. Mary Lou, 
thank you for running with Glenn and for 
your background in health care, which will 
be, I think, an enormous asset to this ticket, 
after the election, serving, because more and 
more, we're going to have to deal with all 
kinds of complicated health care questions. 

Again I say, as a Governor, we can do a 
lot nationally on health care, but there are 
a lot of questions which will have to be made 
at the local level. I'll just give you one. When 
we passed the Balanced Budget Act in 1997, 
we put funds aside to provide aid to the 
States to provide health insurance for 5 mil- 
lion children in the families of lower-income 
working people. That is, children who are on 
welfare already get covered by Federal 
health care, and people who have good, solid 
jobs usually have health insurance with the 
job. But increasingly, more and more people 
have jobs that don’t have any health insur- 
ance for their family. We put in the balanced 
budget funds that will give these working 
families the ability to insure their children, 
5 million of them throughout America. But 
the programs have to be designed at the State 
level and implemented at the State level. It’s 
another good reason to vote for Glenn and 
Mary Lou, because I know Glenn Poshard 
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voted for it and I know he’s committed to 
it, and he'll do a good job. 

I want to thank Jo and all of her family 
for coming. Running for Governor is a family 
endeavor, and, believe me, serving is a family 
endeavor, and I thank you for doing it. 

You know, I’m deeply indebted to the 
State of Illinois and the City of Chicago. I 
might well not be President if it hadn’t been 
for Illinois and the stunning vote that we re- 
ceived here on St. Patrick’s Day in 1992. If 
you ever come to visit me in the White 
House, I'll take you back to my private office, 
and up there’s a picture of Hillary and me 
in Chicago on St. Patrick’s Day in 1992, with 
all the confetti coming down. 

And I would just like to say to all of you 
who had anything to do with this administra- 
tion, but especially to our terrific Secretary 
of Commerce, Bill Daley, to my friend, Kevin 
O’Keefe, who worked with me for many 
years, and to all the others from Chicago who 
participated in our endeavors, I am very 
grateful. 

I also want you to know that I'll have a 
hard time holding on to this Cubs shirt— 
(laughter|—when I get out to California to- 
night and Hillary sees it. [Laughter] She’s 
in Oregon today campaigning for some of our 
candidates that we’re going to meet tonight 
in California and spend a day with our daugh- 
ter tomorrow. But we're thrilled with the suc- 
cess of the Cubs this year and, obviously, with 
Sammy Sosa. You know, this home run race 
has been good for America, and it’s been 
great for baseball. But it makes us—now, 
we're sitting there—it’s interesting, there is 
a little psychological lesson here, though— 
we're all sitting there saying, “Now, why 
haven’t they hit another home run?” [Laugh- 
ter] They just hit 65. Nobody else ever did 
it. Now we wake up every day and we expect 
them to hit a home run. But I want to ask 
you to think about that in terms of this elec- 
tion season. 

If either Mark McGwire or Sammy Sosa 
announced that even though there were 
three games left in the season, 65 was enough 
and get off their back and they were just 
going to sit out the games, we would think 
they had lost it, wouldn’t we? We would be 
disappointed. We would be a little angry. 
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And we would think they were downright 
foolish. 

But if you think about where we are today 
as a country and you think about the pattern 
of democracies when times are good, essen- 
tially some people are betting on the fact that 
a lot of Americans will sit out the election, 
on the argument that things are doing well 
and the country is going in the right direc- 
tion. I’ve told many people—I thank you— 
so many of you said wonderful things to me 
and, through me to Hillary, today when we 
visited. But the enemy of the forces of 
progress in this election is not adversity. Ad- 
versity is our friend. Our enemy is compla- 
cency. 

If I told you 6 years ago that in 6 years 
we would have the lowest unemployment 
rate in 28 years and 17 million new jobs— 
just under—that we would have the lowest 
crime rate in 25 years, that we would have 
the smallest percentage of people on welfare 
in 29 years, that we would have the first bal- 
anced budget and surplus in 29 years, the 
lowest inflation rate in 32 years, the highest 
homeownership in history, the lowest Afri- 
can-American poverty rate ever recorded, 
the biggest drop in Hispanic poverty in 20 
years, with the smallest Government in 35 
years—if I told you that, you would have said, 

“What planet is ‘he from?” 

But the American people have achieved 
that. And our policies have supported that. 
It all began—I’d just like to remind you 
again, one more time—with one vote in 1993 
for an economic program that did not have 
a single, solitary vote from the other party, 
that drove down interest rates and reduced 
the deficit by 92 percent before the balanced 
budget bill passed with bipartisan support 
last year. 

That bill also contained something called 
the earned-income tax credit—we doubled 
it. It’s a tax cut for working people who have 
modest incomes. Single workers get a little 
bit of money out of it, but most of the money 
goes to people who have modest incomes, 
who have children in their homes. And their 
taxes now—if your income is $27,000 a year 
or less and you have a couple of kids at home, 
your taxes are about $1,000 lower than they 
would otherwise be now because of that. We 
learned yesterday from the Census Bureau 
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that 4 million working Americans were lifted 
out of poverty last year—4 million. 

So we have proved that you can grow the 
economy, have record numbers of billion- 
aires, have record numbers of new busi- 
nesses, but that the people who are out there 
struggling to make ends meet can do well 
at the same time. And I’m very proud of that. 
I believe in that. 

And as I said, along the way we passed 
the family and medical leave law, gave health 
insurance to 5 million people, gave a $1,500 
tax credit for the first 2 years of college and 
other tax credits for other college education, 
made student loans deductible, created more 
Pell grants, put 100,000 police on the street, 
cleaned up toxic waste dumps, made the food 
safer, the air cleaner, and the water purer. 
That’s good news. 

It would be a great mistake to say, “We 
have hit 65 home runs, we think we'll sit out 
the next few weeks.” Why? First of all, be- 
cause the country still has serious challenges. 


This Social Security challenge is a big chal- 


lenge. Another big challenge is to keep the 
economic recovery going in the midst of all 
this global financial turmoil. 

When you read in the newspapers or see 
on the evening news about this debate we’re 
having about the International Monetary 
Fund and you never thought about the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund before, just know 
that that’s what we contribute to to help 
countries that are trying to get on their feet 
and to help prevent countries that are doing 
well from getting the financial flu that’s 
sweeping the world, so that they in turn can 
buy our products and keep our people work- 
ing. It’s a big issue. 

We just came from the Jenner School, as 
the mayor said. Education is a big issue. If 
there were no other reason to vote for the 
Democrats this year, it would be on edu- 
cation. We have a program sponsored and 
conceived by Carol Moseley-Braun, to mod- 
ernize, repair, or build 5,000 schools. No ac- 
tion on it yet in the Congress. 

We have a program to reduce class size 
to 18 in the first three grades, put 100,000 
teachers out there. No action. We have a pro- 
gram to educate 35,000 bright young people 
and then let them pay their college loans off 
by going into the inner-cities and teaching. 
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No action. We have a program to hook up 
every single classroom to the Internet by the 
year 2000, so that all kids, without regard 
to their backgrounds or their family’s in- 
comes, have a chance to be a part of the 
emerging information economy. No action. 

But Glenn Poshard supports it, just like 
he supported all my education bills. And it’s 
a big issue. So I say to you, the country has 
got a huge choice to make. One is, will we 
be apathetic or intense about building our 
future and building on what we've got. The 
second is, when we make these choices, 
what’s going to dominate our thinking? Are 
we going to be for partisanship or progress? 
Are we going to be for politics or for people? 

You know, when I go around the country 
and I speak for people that I believe in, al- 
most none of them agree with me on every 
single issue. I never ask anybody to agree 
with me on everything. I couldn’t possibly 
be right about everything; neither could you; 
and neither could they. But I do think that 
we want people in office who wake up every 
day thinking about what it’s like to struggle 
to make ends meet. Look at the record of 
the Congress. We’re a week from a new 
budget year. They pass one of the 13 bills 
it takes to keep the Government going—one. 
They're 5 months late on a budget resolution. 

But they've killed a lot of things. They 
killed campaign finance reform. They killed 
the tobacco legislation designed to protect 
our children from the dangers of tobacco. 
They killed a Patients’ Bill of Rights rights 
designed to make sure our medical decisions 
are made by doctors and not by insurance 
company accountants. And last week, with 
the unemployment at a 28-year low and no 
inflation, they killed an increase in the mini- 
mum wage for 12 million workers. 

Now, I don’t believe we should be embrac- 
ing those policies. I believe we ought to say 
we want everybody to be a part of this. We’re 
for saving Social Security, passing the Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights passing the education 
agenda, protecting the environment even as 
we grow the economy, and we are for doing 
what it takes to keep this economic growth 
going and making sure everybody gets to par- 
ticipate—everybody gets to participate. 

So I ask you to think about all that. And 
when I talked to Glenn on the phone this 
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morning before I came out here, he re- 
minded me of some time we spent together 
way back in 1986. That seems like—I still 
remember 1986, but vaguely now. [Laugh- 
ter) And he and I, as you heard him say, 
were on something called the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Delta Development Commission. 
Why? Because the Lower Mississippi is the 
poorest area of America. 

And we started in II]linois, in Southern IIli- 
nois, and went all the way to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, past New Orleans. And we 
went up and down the length of that great 
river, into little towns and to rural areas, talk- 
ing to people about what we needed to do 
so that they could lift themselves out of pov- 
erty, so they could educate their children. 
Now, 12 years later, a lot of the things that 
were nightmares to us then are problems that 
are being solved. 

This is a better country than it was 6 years 
ago. And if we bear down and choose 
progress over partisanship in this election, it 
will be better 2 years from now. But I want 
you to understand that it requires you to be 
vigilant. It requires you to say, “We are going 
to build on what we have done, not rest on 
it.” And I will say again, I served as a Gov- 
ernor for 12 years. We've got the smallest 
Federal Government we've had in 35 years. 
I’m proud of that. But as a result of our pol- 
icy, it is now more important who the State 
Governors are, not less, because it’s edu- 
cation, it’s health care, it’s the environment, 
it’s the economy. It matters. 

So I ask you to go out here in the remain- 
ing days of this election—we’re got several 
weeks—and first of all, send a message to 
Congress that you're tired of the partisan pol- 
itics and you'd like to be considered first; 
you'd like for people to think about every- 
body outside of Washington, not ev erybody 
inside of W ashington. You'd like to think 
about our future and our children. 

And secondly, go out here and talk to your 
friends and neighbors and tell them that 
we've got a good ticket for Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, and they deserve their 
consideration. They deserve their vote. They 
deserve their support, and there’s a lot riding 
on it for the future of your children. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 2:04 p.m. in the 
auditorium of the Mercantile Club. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Mike Cherry, co-chair, 
Democratic Business Council; Jim Levin, event 
co-chair; Mayor Richard M. Daley; Michael Mad- 
igan, speaker of the house, and Emil Jones, senate 
minority leader, Illinois State Legislature; Mary 
Lou Kearns, candidate for Lieutenant Governor; 
and Jo Poshard, wife of Representative Glenn 
Poshard. 


Statement on Hurricane Georges 
September 25, 1998 


Hurricane Georges, which is bearing down 
on South Florida, has already cost many 
American citizens their lives in Puerto Rico, 
as well as caused huge human and material 
harm throughout the Caribbean. As we pre- 
pare for the impact of the storm on the main- 
land, we are working to bring relief to those 
already affected by the storm, and to help 
them to begin rebuilding. 

Yesterday, I declared Puerto Rico and the 
U.S. Virgin Islands to be disaster areas. Al- 
ready, the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency has sent over 200 emergency relief 
workers to assess the damage. I have sent 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Andrew Cuomo and Small Business 
Administrator Aida Alvarez to Puerto Rico, 
to report to me on what further steps need 
to be taken. We are gravely concerned about 
the loss of life and property in Puerto Rico 
and the U.S. Virgin Islands, and will continue 
to work at the highest levels to bring the is- 
lands and their people back. 

We are also working to help those affected 
outside our borders. Yesterday, I sent an 
emergency response team from the Office 
of Foreign Disaster Assistance, together with 
relief workers and supplies. I have asked 
Hugh Palmer, the head of Humanitarian Re- 
sponse Programs at the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, to go to the Domini- 
can Republic this weekend to assess the dam- 
age, supervise our efforts, and report to me 
on what further should be done. 

Our thoughts and prayers are with those 
who have felt the force of this storm. 
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Statement on the National Economy 
September 25, 1998 


Today, we received more proof that our 
economic strategy is working to deepen 
America’s prosperity and widen the circle of 
opportunity to more American families. Over 
the past year, personal incomes have in- 
creased 5.0 percent—much faster than the 
rate of inflation. While our economic 
progress is strong, now is not a time to rest; 
it is a time to build. 

To keep our economy on the right track, 
we must maintain our three-part economic 
strategy. We must maintain our fiscal dis- 
cipline by reserving every penny of the budg- 
et surplus until we have strengthened Social 
Security. We must continue to invest in our 
people through education, health care, and 
research and development. And we have to 
continue to lead the global economy and 
meet our obligation to the International 
Monetary Fund. 
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September 20 

In the morning, the President attended a 
brunch for Representative Donald Payne of 
New Jersey aboard the cruise ship Spirit of 
Washington at Pier 4 in Southwest. 

In the early evening, the President and 
Hillary Clinton traveled to New York City. 
Later, the President met with Prime Minister 
Romano Prodi of Italy at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. 


September 21 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate David Michaels to be Assistant 
Secretary for Environment, Safety, and 
Health at the Department of Energy. 
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The President announced his intention to 
nominate Eljay B. Bowron to be Inspector 
General of the Department of the Interior. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate William B. Bader to be Associate 
Director of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
at the U.S. Information Agency. 

The President declared an emergency in 
the U.S. Virgin Islands and ordered Federal 
aid to supplement territory and local recov- 
ery efforts in the area struck by Hurricane 
Georges on September 21 and continuing. 

The President declared an emergency in 
Puerto Rico and ordered Federal aid to sup- 
plement Commonwealth and local recovery 
efforts in the area struck by Hurricane 
Georges on September 21 and continuing. 

The White House announced that Prime 
Minister Viktor Orban of Hungary will make 
a working visit to Washington on October 7. 


September 22 
In the afternoon, the President returned 
to Washington, DC. 


September 23 

In the morning, the President met with 
President Nelson Mandela of South Africa 
in the President’s Study. 

In the afternoon, the President met sepa- 
rately with Head of State Abdulsalam 
Abubakar of Nigeria and with Prime Minister 
Goh Chok Tong of Singapore in the Oval 
Office. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Daniel L. Doctoroff as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Texas and ordered Federal aid to supplement 
State and local recovery efforts in the area 
struck by severe storms and flooding associ- 
ated with Tropical Storm Frances beginning 
and September 9 and continuing. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Louisiana and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by Tropical Storm Frances begin- 
ning September 9 and continuing. 


September 24 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
working lunch for Crown Prince Abdullah of 
Saudi Arabia in the Old Family Dining 
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Room. Following the luncheon, the Presi- 
dent had telephone conversations with 
Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian 
Authority and Prime Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu of Israel to discuss the Middle 
East peace process. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate William Clifford Smith to be a 
Commissioner on the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate C. Donald Johnson, Jr., for the 
rank of Ambassador during his tenure of 
service as Chief Textile Negotiator. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate Luis Sequeria, Chang-Lin Tien, 
George Langford, Maxine Savitz, and Joseph 
Miller, to be members of the National 
Science Board. 


The President declared a major disaster in 
the U.S. Virgin Islands and ordered Federal 
aid to supplement territory and local recov- 
ery efforts in the area struck by Hurricane 
Georges on September 19-22. 


September 25 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Chicago, IL. In the early evening, he traveled 
to San Jose, CA. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint Jack Quinn as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (Fannie Mae). 


The President today declared an emer- 
gency in Florida and ordered Federal aid to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts 
in the area struck by Hurricane Georges on 
September 22 and continuing. 


The President announced the creation of 
the White House Task Force on the 2002 
Olympic and Paralympic Games. This task 
force will be an interagency effort to coordi- 
nate the extensive Federal activities involved 
in the planning and operation of the Salt 
Lake City Winter Games. 
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Submitted September 22 


William B. Bader, 
of New Jersey, to be an Associate Director 


of the U.S. Information Agency, vice John 
P. Loiello. 


Eljay B. Bowron, 
of Michigan, to be Inspector General, De- 
partment of the Interior, vice Wilma A. 
Lewis, resigned. 


Gordon Davidson, 

of California, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Arts for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 3, 2004, vice Kenneth Malerman 
Jarin, term expired. 


Vivian Lowery Derryck, 

an Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the African De- 
velopment Foundation for a term expiring 
September 27, 2003, vice John F. Hicks, Sr., 
term expired. 


Rose Eilene Gottemoeller, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Energy (Non-Proliferation and National Se- 
curity), vice Archer L. Durham, resigned. 


David Michaels, 

of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Energy (Environment, Safety, and 
Health), vice Tara Jeanne O'Toole, resigned. 


Susan E. Rice, 

an Assistant Secretary of State, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the African 
Development Foundation for a term expirin 
September 27, 2003, vice George E biond 
Moose, term expired. 


Cleo Parker Robinson, 

of Colorado, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Arts for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 3, 2004, vice Ira Ronald Feldman, 
term expired. 
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Michael J. Sullivan, 

of Wyoming, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Ireland. 


Aleta A. Trauger, 
of Tennessee, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Middle District of Tennessee, vice John 
T. Nixon, retired. 


Submitted September 23 


Denise E. O’Donnell, 

of New York, to be U.S. Attorney for the 
Western District of New York for the term 
of 4 years, vice Patrick H. NeMoyer, re- 
signed. 


Submitted September 24 


C. Donald Johnson, Jr., 

of Georgia, for the rank of Ambassador dur- 
ing his tenure of service as Chief Textile Ne- 
gotiator. 


William Clifford Smith, 

of Lousiana, to be a member of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission for a term expiring 
October 21, 2005, vice Frank H. Walk, term 
expired. 


Submitted September 25 


George M. Langford, 

of New Hampshire, to be a member of the 
National Science Board, National Science 
Foundation, for a term expiring May 10, 
2004, vice Charles Edward Hess, term ex- 


pired. 


Joseph A. Miller, Jr., 

of Delaware, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 2004, vice 
John Hopcroft, term expired. 


Maxine L. Savitz, 

of California, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 2004, vice 
Frank H.T. Rhodes, term expired. 


Luis Sequeria, 

of Wisconsin, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 2004, vice 
Ian M. Ross, term expired. 
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Chang-Lin Tien, 

of California, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 2004, vice 
Richard Neil Zare, term expired. 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a readout by Deputy Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger on the Presi- 
dent’s visit to the United Nations 


Statement by the Press Secretary on the re- 
lease of materials relating to the Independent 
Counsel's investigation 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Visit by 
Prime Minister Orban of Hungary 


Announcement on emergency assistance to 
help farmers in crisis 


Released September 22 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by U.S. Trade 
Representative Charlene Barshefsky, Na- 
tional Economic Council Director Gene 
Sperling, Deputy National Security Adviser 
Jim Steinberg, and Deputy Treasury Sec- 
retary Larry Summers on the President’s 
meeting with Prime Minister Obuchi of 
Japan 
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Statement 


Announcement of nomination for U.S. Attor- 
ney for the Western District of New York 
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Released September 23 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Meeting 
with Prime Minister Goh of Singapore 


Statement of the Press Secretary: Meeting 
with Nigerian Head of State Abubakar 


Released September 24 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Council of 
Economic Advisers Chair Janet Yellen and 
National Economic Council Director Gene 
Sperling on the Census Bureau report on in- 
come and poverty 

Statement by the Press Secretary: President 


and First Lady Extend Condolences to Vice 
of Hurricane Georges 


Statement by the Press Secretary: President 
to Meet with Prime Minister Netanyahu and 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy 
Press Secretary Barry Toiv 

Statement by the Press Secretary: White 
House Task Force on 2002 Salt Lake City 
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Approved September 20 


H.R. 629 / Public Law 105-236 
Texas Low-Level Radioactive Waste Dis- 
posal Compact Consent Act 


H.R. 4059 / Public Law 105-237 
Military Construction Appropriations Act, 
1999 


Approved September 23 


S. 1683 / Public Law 105-238 
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